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A REPLY TO SENATOR BURTON K. WHEELER 


by DREW PEARSON & ROBERT S. ALLEN, AUTHORS OF ‘WASHINGTON MERRY-G0-ROUND’ 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: In its January issue CLICK carried a story, The 
Columnists That Burn the Senate, in which it was pointed out that 
Washington behind-the-scenes writers in general sometimes tram- 
ple the toes of political brass hats in their search for “unusual” news 
to fill their syndicated newspaper columns. Specifically mentioned 
were Columnists Pearson & Allen, Alsop & Kintner.-In printing the 
story CLICK realized that it was presenting one side of an important 
controversy, publicly opened its pages to Pearson & Allen, Alsop & 
Kintner for their version. No reply was received from the latter in 
time for CLICK’s deadline. , | 


ECAUSE the Washington Merry-Go-Round disclosed that 
the late Senator Lundeen of Minnesota had his speeches 
written by a paid Nazi agent and was under investigation by 
G-Men at the time of his plane crash last September, righteous: 
colleagues of the Senator have appropriated $5,000 to investi- 


gate the authors of this story and have attacked us bitterly 


from the floor of the Senate. | 

In one of these excoriations, Senator Wheeler of Montana 
Said: “When these men (Pearson and Allen) seek by falsehood 
to tear down the respect of the people in Parliamentary Gov- 
ernment, they are doing a disservice to their country. .. . 
In these times when the trend is toward totalitarianism 
throughout the world, any effort to destroy the confidence of 
the people of this country in their parliamentary bodies is be- 
low the contempt of decent men.” 

In this statement we heartily concur. We go further and 
say that since this is so true, every member of the United 
States Congress must, in these difficult times, lean over back- 
ward to keep clean of every possible taint of graft or foreign 
influence, and that every Congressman and Senator should 


- welcome the most pitiless publicity regarding his personal 
affairs or those of his colleagues. It was in this vein that our © 


story regarding the late Senator Lundeen was written. 
There is a law on the statute books of the United States 


requiring every citizen who receives money, directly or indi- 


rectly, from a foreign agency to register that fact with the 
State Department. It is no crime to receive the money, but 
it has been ruled by Congress that the public is entitled to 
know if any citizen’s views or his activity is influenced by for- 
eign cash. This is a wise and fair law, and it was passed by 
the Congress of which Ernest Lundeen was a member. Yet he 
did not feel that he had to obey the spirit of that law. For we 
can prove that one check received by him from the German 
Board of Trade in New York was made out to his secretary. 
The Senator who had helped make a law requiring publicity for 
others did not want it known that he was receiving money 
from Nazi business sources. 

Inside facts regarding our much-criticized story on Sena- 
tor Lundeen are that several weeks before his.death we had 
been investigating alarming rumors of his close cooperation 
with German agents. We had confirmed many of these rumors 
and had actually written, but not published, the story. 

Then suddenly he crashed in one of the most inexplicable 
airplane accidents in the history of aviation. We have not 
attempted to explain the causes of that accident. But after 
his death, evidence accumulated that the Senator had been 
even closer aligned with German influences than even we sus- 
pected; furthermore that some of these agents were beginning 
to bore in on other members of Congress. 

Therefore, we considered it our duty to publish the story. 
And here are some of the hitherto unpublished facts behind it. 

Chief Nazi agent collaborating with Senator Lundeen was 
George Silvester Vierick, reputedly a cousin of the Kaiser, and 
described by himself as “the Kaiser’s spokesman in America” 
during the World War. More recently he has described him- 
self, in testimony before the special Congressional committee 
on un-American activities, July 10, 1934, as follows: “I made 
it clear that I was an admirer of Hitler; that I was in sym- 
pathy with the new Germany.” | 

_Vierick also testified that he had been receiving $1,750 
monthly from the German Railroads and tourist bureau in 
connection with a propaganda campaign in the United States, 
plus $500 from the German Consul General in New York. 
Vierick has since registered with the State Department as a 
paid employee of the German Library of Information in New 
York, which the Dies Committee has exposed as the spear- 
head of Nazi propa- (story continued on inside back cover) 
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CLUCK OF THE YEAR IN EDUCATION: HARVARD'S SOROKIN 


ROM time to time CLICK’s editorial 

eye lights with joy on a noteworthy 

figure, deserving of its palm, Click of the 

Year. But, on occasion, that same eye is 

caught perforce by a personage who has 

made himself out to be more ridiculous 

than all others in his chosen field. To 

od him, with a tired shake of the head, goes 

. SOROKIN CLICK’s Cluck of the Year. By his own 
deeds and words, far and away the most 

ridiculous figure in 1940-41 education is one Pitirim Sorokin, 
Harvard sociologist. In apparent seriousness he promulgated 


this ludicrous theory and praxis: college men are soft, fat and 
lazy. To eliminate these dissipating dullards, Sorokin would 
open a new college run on Spartan lines. Entrance exam: trial 
by food and femininity. In Harvard’s famed Yard (Harvard 
would serve as a nucleus for Genius Tech) would be placed a 
table piled with delicacies of food and drink. Nearby would be 
a luxurious couch on which would recline a beauteous, scant- 
ily clad female. If, for three days, the eager examinee could 
pass by these temptations, he would be accepted at Genius 
Tech. Meanwhile, Pitirim Sorokin, Ph.D., is aceepted by 
CLICK as a Cluck of the Year, a dubious distinction he can 
remove by henceforth passing by the temptations of publicity. 


Exclusive CLICK photo by Arthur Muray 
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Every boy wil! enjoy new thrills with 
this Motorola BIKE RADIO! Plays any- 
where—has remarkably fine volume and 
tone—just like a Motorola Auto Radio 
—only for your ee 
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1. Florence Dennis Stretches Toward a Modeling Career... 


A MODEL I$ BORN 


A NEW YORK NEWSPAPER GIVES BIRTH TO AN IDEA, 


AND A YOUNG WOMAN DISCOVERS HOW TO BE A MODEL 


SIX+*SEMI-FINALISTS in PM’s model] contest appeared before the 
judges, smiled, toed in, pranced about. Florence Dennis (third from 
right) who is attractive but no glamour girl, won on her “average 
American girl” looks, figure, poise and her very apparent charm. 


FLORENCE DENNIS, BEFORE 


LORENCE DENNIS wanted to be a model. Day after day 

she sat in the office where she worked and dreamed, like 
thousands of other young women, of the fascinating girls 
whose pictures appear in advertisements all over the country. 
Florence didn’t know what to do about her dream so she 
wrapped it up lightly and tucked it in the back of her mind. 

In the editorial offices of New York’s picture newspaper, 
PM, a group of men had an idea for a contest and a series of 
articles. Florence read about the paper’s contest to discover 
an average, attractive girl who wanted to become a model and 
who would let PM’s photographer follow her through a stiff 
course at the Hollywood Model School in New York, for a se- 
ries of pictures to be run each week in PM. She won the con- 
test, an idea came to life, and a model was born. Florence dis- 
covered, as have New York’s 1700-odd models, that a pretty 
face is not enough to justify the $5 to $25 an hour which the 
job garners. She found that good grooming, poise, and an in- 
describable spark of charm were all part of the making of a 
model. She had to learn how to walk, to sit, and to pose. 
CLICK, believing that Florence’s experiences have value for 
every woman who wants to make the most of herself as well as 
for the model-minded, chose the pictures of Florence’s train- 
ing which have the most interest for the average woman, here 
presents them for the benefit and beautification of Miss and 
Mrs. America and the edification of their beaux and husbands. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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2..Her Figure Faults Are Noted... 3. She is Taught to Walk Well. .... 4. How to Exercise Her Hands .. . 


FLORENCE HAS NO MORE PERFECT A FIGURE than “WALK GRACEFULLY,” says Instructor Val Lester. FLORENCE’S HANDS ARE LOVELY, but she was told to 
most girls, the preliminary exam showed. “Stand erect, advance four inches on left foot, exercise them to keep them relaxed, flexible. An 
Her legs are slightly bowed, calves and then rise on your toes. This exercise will throw ingenious exercise for this is to grasp the end of 
ankles are heavy; she has wing shoulders. your weight forward—on the balls of your feet.” a newspaper in each hand, crumple it into a ball. 


HER BUSINESS AND HOME LIFE 
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T'WENTY-ONE-YEAR-OLD FLORENCE DENNIS is a comptometer expert, likes her job 
with Seagram’s Distillers in spite of her leanings toward modeling. She earns $25 
a week, has had her job almost two years. She thinks the model course was good 
for her, taught her vital beauty-lore whether she makes it her career or not. 


FLORENCE LIVES IN BROOKLYN with her mother, 
father and brother Bill, helps with the house- 
work. She won’t give up her comptometer job 
until she is perfectly sure of modeling success. 
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5. How to Reduce With an Ordinary Rolling POR as 
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é. How to Glamourize Her Face ... 
left) for double chins and (right) one smoothing away frown wrinkles with 
fingertips. Clenched fists show nervousness (below, upper right) are taboo 
in modeling. The lightly clasped position (upper left) is recommended. 
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SHE LEARNS HOW TO USE HER HANDS 


Fographer 


PM Photos by Mary Morris 
HAVING LEARNED TO POSE GRACEFULLY, naturally, under hot lights as part 
of her model course, Florence reached the happy ending of her story 
when she posed with the ease of a veteran for a professional photog- 
rapher (above). on her first job, a glamorous fur advertisement (below). 
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THE MOST EFFECTIVE MEASURE in the Army’s constant war against ve- 
nereal disease is a program, known the world over as “the American 
plan.” Pre-inspection to prevent diseased men from entering the 
Army, prophylaxis and early treatment help prevent man-hour loss. 


BETTER THAN COLLEGES, the Army provides thorough medical service, 
with compulsory examinations and treatment. It is not the Army that 
endangers towns near military camps, but the communities that 
may endanger Uncle Sam’s trainess, if they do not keep vice down. 
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Contributed by C. D. Batchelor, cartoonist, New York Daily News 


FAMED CARTOONIST C. D. BATCHELOR drew this striking warn- 
ing for “the young, the brave, the strong,” at the instance of. 
the American Social Hygiene Association, leaders in the vol- 
untary kind of civilian war on the ravages of venereal diseases. 


“In the last World War venereal diseases constituted by far the 
greatest single threat to the Army’s efficiency and morale.’— 
: General John J. Pershing. 


ITH this warning as a text, the nation’s medical machine 

guns have been trained on the spirochete and the gonococ- 
cus, and today’s mobilization of the young men of America may 
well result in the biggest news in the history of man’s battle 
against syphilis and gonorrhea. For amazingly, what many per- 
sons feared would be a threat to the health of the boys in khaki 
and blue—the herding of hundreds of thousands of men into 


training camps—seems destined to be turned into a frontal at-_ 


tack on the tremendous social disease problem. 

As fast as the barracks for the U. S.’s young soldiers have 
gone up, trailer camps and entertainment halls have sprung up 
outside, but in many skirmishes the prostitutes and the panderers 
have been routed by law enforcement officials. 

More important to the Army Medical Corps, the double pro- 
gram of prophylaxis and early treatment has proved its effec- 
tiveness in making today’s young soldier safer than the average 


male civilian. For although syphilis and gonorrhea are still 


major foes, medical control has proven that it can prevent the 
usual wild increase in these dread diseases in mobilization time. 

When Americans shouldered muskets in the Mexican War 
under General Winfield Scott, the case rates of venereal disease 
in the army shot up alarmingly. When the bugles blared for the 
Civil War the graph (see opposite page) again showed two sensa- 
tional jagged rises—one for volunteers, another for draftees. 

It was in 1911 that the U. S. Army introduced compulsory 
prophylaxis, instruction in sex hygiene, and the forfeiture of pay 
for infected men. Not even the tremendous numbers of dough- 
boys in the first World War proved too much for the Surgeon 
General and his staff, for following strict orders from General 
Pershing the U. S. Army had the lowest venereal disease rate .of 
any army in the war. 

In the training program of 1941 the same medical control, 
plus effective support from health and law enforcement agencies, 
can make young John Q. Soldier safer than his civilian brother. 
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WHAT THE ARMY CAMPS FIGHT in their battle against prostitution is the 
expensive loss of efficiency, morale and man-power. The communi- 
ties of America have a similar stake in clean social conditions—the 
health of the civilian population could be undermined by vice. 
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HOW VENEREAL DISEASE HAS BEEN LOSING the war with the U. S. Medical 
Corps since 1819 is shown in this graph, demonstrating the increase 
in syphilis and gonorrhea in every mobilization period——until 1917. 
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BUT STILL CAUSING NON-EFFECTIVENESS in the armed strength of the 
United States, venereal diseases are a major problem to Army medi- 
cal men, according to the Surgeon General’s report issued in 1938 


A R M Y L THE BATTLE AGAINST SOCIAL DISEASE 


WHOLESOME FUN IN WHOLESOME COMPANY is the Army’s answer to the 
worries of parents over what their boys can do for recreation. Athletics, 
hostess houses, parties sponsored by churches and social organizations 
and enjoyable surroundings have a real purpose: a health guarantee. 


CAUSES OF DEATH IN THE ARMY--1938 
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THE ARMY SAFETY RECORD is graphically shown in this chart of causes 
of death, with genito-urinary diseases down. to .04 deaths per thou- 
sand. This is conclusive proof that venereal disease is retreating. 

.» Photos by Larry Keighley, H. Armstrong Roberts, Pictures, Inc., Jesse Hartman 
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A DAY AT THE RAGES conrmues 


THE MAN BEHIND S 
Si ANTA ANITA'S t 
who sits ina } : s tremendous succ i 
with Assistant ples race days and oversees Da Wee 
whose $20,000 Migs sree Gwynn Wilson, he looks at tne Here, 
upkeep is for protection of thoroai mae 
| reds. 


hares the winnings, 
t $21.40, and Mary almost 


dies of joy. Imagine their faces if they’d lost. Santa 


Anita makes its money on concessions, not gate or 
pets, hardly misses the $1,000,000 it gave to charity. 


10 


Tommy s 
which amount to a nea 


they see Celebrities 
Annabella and her husband Tyrone Power, who look just 
about as astonished as the two race-going kids. With 
money burning their pockets, Mary and Tommy head for 
the bar, where Celebrations are only fifty cents apiece. 


.. and 


The eighth race over . * © 
they bump into Jack Oakie on their way pack 
to their car, SO they ask for an autograph. 
They get it, which proves that Santa Anita’s 
fame for Hollywood celebrities is genuine. 


Bruce Bailey and Jack Albin 
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OU have always wanted to ride in a locomotive. You have © 


always wanted to find out how a cross-country train is 
operated, what the fireman did,-how to read the thousands 
of signals lining the rails, what happened when-extra cars 
were added or fuel was taken on, what sort of man “put his 
hand on the throttle’ and gave his all for the Santa Fe 
Railroad. If you’ve ever been a kid, you’ve dreamed railroads. 


Ane Cab 
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THE GREYHOUND OF THE RAILS waits for the added power of 
steam to help it over the mountains. At Trinidad, Colorado, 
you pause in the Super-Chief’s 3934 hour run from Chicago to 
Los Angeles while mechanics wait for a steam locomotive. 


« 


- You’ve wanted to smell the heavy black grease, hear the 
pound, pound, pound of the drive-wheels, watch the flash- 
ing steel rails until your eyes misted, and thrill to the surge 
of power under your tight-clenched hands. 

You’ve wanted to roar out of Chicago at 7:15 of a Satur- 
day night, perched in the Diesel locomotive of the Santa Fe 
Railroad’s Super-Chief. (story continued on next page) 


Exclusive CLICK color photograph by Bruce Bailey 


] The engineer sets his watch against the conductor’s as 

* a brakeman with his lantern looks on. It’s 7:09 Saturday night, 
and in six minutes the Super-Chief will start to roll out of Chicago. 
You'll be in the cab, watching the engineer’s hand on the throttle, 
peering through the night for signals that you don’t understand. But 
you'll feel safe, as safe as the passengers in the Pullmans behind you. 


5 Across the plains of Kansas, cars pace the Super-Chief. 

Speedometer in picture at right shows why they can’t keep up 
with the silver streamliner very long. Veteran trainmen concede the 
Diesel locomotive’s superiority at high speeds, but they still argue 
that it hasn’t the pull on hills of a steam locomotive. For the 3934 
hour run from “Chi to L. A.” the Super-Chief averages 59.6 m. p. h. 


a : ( continued ) ‘Here’ s wha it’s like. When. you aie at the yards, 
you find that the Super-Chief has another name. To the train- 


men this crack oil-powered job is Number Seventeen. The fact 
that it’s a new kind of train, with Pullman cars weighing half as — 


= -much as in the old days, and that it looks like | a silver streak eek 
makes no difference. cate $ just another 1 | 
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2 The brakes are at his right, the throttle next to his left 

hand as Engineer Sutphen guides Number 17, the Santa Fe’s 
Super-Chief, out of the yards at Chicago. Top lever on control tower 
is for engine brake, lower one operates air brakes for the whole train. 
Buttons at lower left might be on an automobile instrument board— 
they’re for the powerful headlights. There’s even a windshield wiper. 


‘ A closeup of the instrument board shows you that 

* the speedometer needle (dial at right) is hovering around 98 m. 
p. h. The other double-handed dials are to show water and air pressure 
(for brakes). Engineer’s hand is on throttle, and a whistle cord comes 
down, partly covering air brake dial. The fireman is also qualified to 
handle the locomotive in case of need, besides helping in the oiling. 
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tos As the train roars through the nighf, a station mas- 


ter waits with orders for the Super-Chief. You lean out of a win- 


dow as the train slows, and watch the station master holding up the. 


train order hoop. Crooking his elbow, the engineer catches the hoop 
on his arm, takes off the message (seen just below his hand), and 
drops the hoop to the ground. A twist of the throttle picks up speed. 


7 Entering La Junta, Colorado, you look over the engi- 

neer’s head and see a crew of maintenance men waiting for the 
Super-Chief to pull in. Out of sight a flag in the hands of a station man 
marks where the nose of the engine shall stop. With hoses and wipers 
the crew goes over the train, cleaning windows and metal. Water is 


taken on for the air-conditioning system and for the train’s faucets. 


4 Behind the locomotive, after the dawn creeps ahead of 

°* the racing train, you can see the passenger cars going around a 
bend. You’ve passed freight locomotives on sidings, and those lonely 
lit-up farm-houses that accentuate 4:30 in the morning, and this first 


‘sight of the whole train behind you makes you feel proud, as though 


it weren’t just those four Diesels, but yourself pulling the Super-Chief. 


Exclusive CLICK. photos by Bruce Bailey 


8. A grinning Chinese boy climbs atop the engine to wash 

its face. The streamlined shape of the Super-Chief locomotive 
helps keep the windshield clean by forcing wild-life over the top. 
Meanwhile, when you look out you discover mechanics are checking 
the working parts of the locomotive, making sure everything is in 
apple pie order. All this mechanical inspecting occurs at every stop. 
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9 Speed marker for freight and passenger trains 
* is a yellow board marked 85-50. Top limit of 85 applies only to 
Super-Chief as few steam trains exceed 70. Freights can do 50 miles 
an hour on this stretch, which is just preceding a curve. The engineer, 
you learn, slows up before a curve, not on it, just like any expert auto- 
mobile driver. White posts warn of cross-overs, others mean “Whistle!” 
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13 Feeling for a hot box, Maintainer “Dink” Plaith illustrates 

one reason why the Super-Chief can keep such a fast schedule— 
endless vigilance. Everything from rails and roadbed to journal boxes, 
oil supply and air conditioning, comes in for countless inspections. The 
passengers in the Pullmans are hardly aware of the train crew’s work, 
but every stop means another careful checkup for safety and speed. 
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10 A helper locomotive is coupled on the front of the 
* Super-Chief when the train reaches Trinidad, Colorado. As the 
streamliner puffs up Raton Pass you wonder whether all this stainless 
steel and quiet power is much good—when ‘it takes an old-fashioned 
steam engine to get the train over the mountains. But the engineer 
explains that on a steep grade even a steam locomotive needs help. 
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14 Checking one bank of mofors, “Dink” begins to show 

* the grease and sweat of his job. It is ceaseless care like this that 
explains why the passengers can travel so luxuriousiy. The regular 
fare from Chicago is $66.53 without Pullman, but the trip would take 
58% hours if you didn’t pay the $98.08 Super-Chief fare (includes 
Pullman). The Santa Fe also runs the Scout, minimum fare: $39.90. 
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II. Engineer Duffy and Maintainer Plaith watch the 
track ahead as the Super-Chief heads for New Mexico. You learn 


- that while an engineer and a fireman are in the same category, a Diesel 


maintainer is different—he’s an expert mechanic rather than.a rail- 
road old-timer. The fireman also helps keep the engine running, but 
his ambition is to obtain enough experience to be a full-time engineer. 


15 The Super-Chief reaches Albuquerque anda Mrs. 

* Plaith and her daughter meet Dink—who miraculously is 
shaved, bathed, and clothed in a clean suit of coveralls. His grip leaves 
the train with him, as his run is over. You climb back onto the cab, a 
bit weary, but still enthralled, and with his hand on the throttle and 
— nowt on. the Bene Man’s Control, the engineer takes the train on. 


= He not onit ks has to watch oil gauges, feel for hot boxes at the train. 
_ stops, and watch for every engine irregularity, but he must be 
ready to repair the Diesels if any part breaks. He carries with him 
- spare pistons, cylinder heads, knife rods, fork rods, and a myriad — 
_ of tools. If a part needs changing, he can shut off oneengineand 
let the train ge on eigen ge Feseheted of aad seagiy three. Ane. that . ee 


se makes ee Chicago-Los Angeles run at an average speed of 59.6 > 
: raveling in. e. kind of railroad. 


] 2 Silhouetted against the sky, overhanging peaks near 

, Los Cerrillos, New Mexico, look like some old Indian warrior 
frowning down upon the Heap Big Chief of the Iron Horses. When the 
Santa Fe line was first built, battles with the Indians often delayed 
the construction gangs. And the engineering task of conquering rocks 
and mountain has long been a bright page in the history of man’s labor. 


Exclusive CLICK photos by Bruce Bailey 


16 Rolling into Los Angeles, you look through the cab’s 

* windshield at the white tower of the Union Station. It’s 9 o’clock 
in the morning. You’ve traveled 2,227 miles, climbed as high as 7,622 
feet above sea level (in Raton Tunnel) and fulfilled the dream of a 
lifetime—to ride in the cab of a speeding locomotive of a crack train. 
You mean it when you shake the engineer’s hand in “Goodbye.” 


a eae 


= raillke. you learn, may be as fists as 100 miles per hour. In fact, 
- the engineer tells you that, pushed, the Diesels could roll the 
Super-Chief along at 117. Despite stops, despite mountains, de-. 


spite the long hard run of 2227 miles of track, the Super-Chief 


A VESTEE BELT HAS TINY WATCH POCKETS 


| 


AN Sports-conscious Diana Lewis wears 
a swank saddle-leather belt lined in 
contrasting California leather. The small pouch 


is useful for carrying golf balls, the tees add color 
to the belt and can be whipped out for a drive. 


h Qh Diana holds the huge gold watch 
a which, with the end of the old-fash- 
ioned watch chain, is tucked into watch pockets 
on each side of the belt’s ornamental buttons. The 


wide belt is of doeskin, is aptly called Le Dandee. 


] g b The trick of this gay sports belt is the 
back which is made of narrow strips of 


leather in such a way that Diana’s blouse shows 
through, becomes a part of the color scheme of the 
belt itself. Called La Cinchette, it is reversible. 


Belt Trickery for 
Miss America's Waist 


UNUSUAL ACCESSORIES ADD CLEVER 
TOUCHES TO THE 1941 COSTUMES 


NCE upon a time, a long time ago as fashion-years go, a belt 

was a utilitarian thing which held a.skirt up, kept a blouse 
tucked in or simply nipped in a dress at the waist. Those days, 
however, are long past and today belts have become objets d’art, 
fashion-famous in their own right. They have become the center 
of a costume’s interest; they reflect the personality and interests 
of the wearer. They are made of chamois skin, of wood and of 
rawhide. They are designed in brilliant colors and in softest pas- 
tels. Belts have come into their own. 

CLICK brings you here some of the latest belt. ideas—the 
most amazing collection’ of charming encirclements that ever 
graced the slim waist-line of young Miss America. Movie Actress 
Diana Lewis—Mrs. William Powell off-screen—thinks the belts 
are delightful, flattering, shows here how golf-tee belts, watch 
belts, turban belts and many another have become a definite part 
of 1941’s new costumes. They have taken their place with clips, 
bracelets, handbags and the like as accessories which “make” 
the simplest gown and add unusual touches to the plainest frock. 

Designer of these waist adornments is Willy De Mond who, 
before turning his thoughts beltwards, had already won his fash- 
ion spurs as a stocking design expert, was responsible for the 
elaborate $2500 hip-length stockings worn by Alice Faye in In Old 
Chicago and many another feat of Hollywood stocking genius. 


=i Exclusive CLICK photos by Jack Albin 


4 OF Most unusual of these functional belts is the Arabi. Made 

of two contrasting shades of suede, it is joined in the cen- 
ter in a shirred effect. Along the lower edge of each color is a zipper 
which, when closed, gives the belt a cap-like effect. Diana claps it on 
her pretty head, fastens the loose ends together, and has a belt-turban. 
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Wide World 


MR. & MRS. JAMES C. LEWIS 
Sentenced to caviar and lobster. 


International 


PHILIP DAVIS 
We wouldn’t stand for it. 
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Ask the boys whoridekae STINKY” 


Pasi 


: Wide world 
STINKY DIVISION 
A few said P-yoo. 


GOSSIPHOTOS 


THE LITTLE MAN REBELS 


1’ EVER you’ve been irate at a vested inter- 
est, or shouted “There ought to be a law” 
against the rudeness of some giant utilities, 
you are one of the Little Men, the Average Citi- 
zens who tangle their feet in the web of cum- 
bersome corporation rules. Few of you have 
fought back and licked the giants. Those of you 
who have, have made news and know what it’s 
like to be one of the Little People Who Rebel. 
* %* oe 


One of your number, Mr. and Mrs. James 
C. Lewis, of New York’s fashionable Sutton 
Place, went a-storming in to see Magistrate 
Henry Curran, complaining that the city, in 
constructing its East River Drive, kept pile 
drivers and steam derricks clattering all night. 
“We can’t sleep,” they moaned. Magistrate Cur- 
ran passed sentence: the Lewis’s were to go out 
for the night, starting with a Sweet Martini, 
swinging into caviar and lobster a la Newburgh, 
taking in a show and a night club, and ending 
up with a good night’s sleep at a swank hotel. 
“Bring the bills to me,” said Curran. The Lew- 
is’s did, to the tune of $65.32. 
* * * 


Plagued by telephone company overcharges, 
Dr. Alton H. Smahl, another little man, pad- 
locked his dial phone and jotted down his own 
record of every call. He had to go to court and 
spent $3,000 to do it, but after eight years, his 
testimony against 15 telephone ‘experts’ re- 
sulted in a verdict for the overcharge: $5.40. 

* * * 

When he got standing room only from Al- 
bany to New York, Philip Davis, a lawyer, de- 
cided against standing for the privilege of pay- 
ing for a seat. He sued the New York Central 
for $2.80 for his ticket plus $45 for his pain and 
suffering. It cost the Central a total of $232.89 
to defend the case, and they lost anyway. A pri- 
vate car would have been cheaper: $107.40. 

XS x * 

But as a scourge of corporations, no one 
equals Lewis D. Gilbert, who inherited a few 
shares in a lot of mammoth firms. Like every 
other share-holder, he received invitations to 
attend stockholders’ meetings, but unlike other 
little men, Gilbert went, and asked questions. 
He tied big corporations into parliamentary 
knots, with suggestions such as his most fa- 
mous: that the late Charles M. Schwab’s salary 
as chairman of the board of Bethlehem Steel 
be cut from $200,000 to $25,000. Licked on this, 
Gilbert suggested that the steel magnate forego 
all his salary. Mr. Schwab felt hurt. 


% * * 


The protests of the average citizen can ap- 
proach the symphonic in their gusto, as when 
the Stinkers organized because the gasoline 
fumes on a one-car train were making their 
commuting hours full of headaches. Calling the 
Putnam Division the PUtnam Division, wear- 
ing gas masks and carrying picket signs, the 
Stinkers raised a successful row. 

By * * 

But most enchanting of all battles was that 
of Mr. and Mrs. Ray Douglas, also against the 
New York Central. When the Douglases bought 
the Dottie, a 22-foot motorboat in Annsville 


Creek, N. Y., they discovered they couldn’t sail 


it out into the Hudson on account of a rail- 
road drawbridge that had been forgetfully 


_spiked down. Calling on the War Department 


(in charge of navigable streams) the Dottie’s 
owners forced the Central to send a construc- 
tion crew to raise the draw, not once, but eight 
times. This summer they'll find they’ve been 
set back a notch: the railroad forced a ruling 
through requiring thirty days’ notice for rais- 
ing the draw. 

—Robert E. Treuhaft & Aaron Holtzman. 
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NEW YORK CENTRAL & DOTTY 
The Douglases made a railroad hold its draws. 
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FRIEND & DR. ALTON H. SMAHL : 
Won $5.40 in nickels for $3,000 in folding money... . 
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LEWIS GILBERT & “FRIENDS” 
He said his share at stockholders’ meetings. 
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mered. ‘Whatever is the matter?’ I 
asked. He stared at me and blurted 
out, ‘Why you’re—you’re—————’ 
“Then I realized what was both- 
ering him. ‘I know,’ I told him, al- 
most wearily, ‘you think I look just 


like Millicent Milford, the movie 


actress.’ That calmed him down and 
he said. “Then you aren’t she?’ ” 


I interrupt her to mock: “Well, | 


you are kind of cute but I didn’t 


- know. you thought you were as gor- 


geous as she is.” 
She parries, “You know I’ve been 


up against people thinking that be- | 


fore. In fact that’s just what I ex- 
plained to this fellow. I explained 
how damned inconvenient it is to 


trips I know gobs and gobs of movie 
people, some nice, some not. But 
particularly I told him how I have 
met the tin goddess of Pollyanna 
movies, Millicent. Milford, and how 
one of my closest friends knew her 
when. I really went to town in tell- 


ing him what a scheming, double- 
crossing, spiteful and _ conceited . 


tramp this babe is off the screen. 
‘Gosh, it’s. hard to believe,’ he said, 
but his features became increasing- 
ly grim. 

“*You know,’ I said to him, ‘she 
actually revels in the knowledge 
that there are thousands of frus- 


trated idol-worshippers, like you, 


Exclusive CLICK photo by Alfred De Lardi 


ten hit the Coast on my business 


never have the good luck to see you 
again, Miss Doyle.’ He looked right 
into my eyes when he said this. ‘Be- 
lieve how thankful I am. And it’s a 


funny thing, isn’t it, but in my mind 


Millicent Milford was just the sort 
of person you really are—except, of 
course, that you’re human and I 
visualized her as an angel.’” 


She stops talking now. In fact she 
is somewhat breathless. I know she 
wants me to pat her on the back for : 
being noble. Instead I burst out 
laughing. 

“What’s so funny!” The red- 
brown orbs flash. 

‘“What’s funny is you don’t even 
know the cleverest thing you did.” 

“Whatever are you talking about?” 

“Only that your smartest move 
was to walk off with the dumb 


‘cluck’s newspaper.” f 


“George Bassett, you’re out of 
your: mind!” 

“Darling,” I say it with a fervor 
that surprises me, “when you finish 
reading this remind me to tell you 
that not only are you the most 
adorable, the kindest, the loveliest, 
the mosta of the besta, but also that 
you’re not human—you’re an angel.” 

Then I show her the item in Win- 
chell’s column: 


Don’t say I didn’t tell you if 
that red-haired looker regis- 
tered at the Plaza middle-aisles 
it with George Bassett, the boy- 
wonder producer, before the 
two of them do a Horace Gree- 
ley next week. She’s incognitoing 
under her real name, Mary 
Doyle—Millicent Milford to you. 


by Robert Riskin 


RITING for the screen has its 

compensations—but only rarely. 
I’m not speaking of money. Holly- 
wood pays its writers well. But the re- 
ward which a writer requires more 
than anything else if he is to continue 
to be fruitful is usually lacking: a sat- 
isfied ego. 


To be associated with a director who 
possesses a keen understanding and a 
profound sympathy for your “out- 
pourings”—and who, at the same time, 
is the master of his own craft, is the 
acme of every screen writer’s ambi- 
tion. A singular experience for a writer 
is to see his characters come to life on 
the screen in their true and unmar- 
red form. This, Frank Capra accom- 
plishes for you-in his masterful and 
individual way—and generally, just 
for good measure, throws in some lif- 
tle tid-bit of his own, to heighten and 
clarify your original conception. 


In Meet John Doe, our most recent 
production, he was at his very best. 
That means he topped his own previ- 
ous accomplishments, and among 
them have been some of Hollywood’s 
outstanding pictures, such as It Hap- 
pened One Night, Mr. Deeds Goes to 
Town, Lost Horizon, Mr. Smith Goes to 
Washington and You Can’t Take It 
With You. 


Typical of Capra is the way he dis- 
regards the ordinary fictional charac- 
ters, preferring to deal with the prob- 
lems of Mr. Average Man. In Meet John 
Doe he takes an out-of-work bush- 
league pitcher and catapults him into 
a position of national importance in 
which he carries the banner for the 
horde of “nobodies” in the country. 
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WRITER ROBERT: RISKIN SHOWS HIS SCRIPT TO FACETIOUSLY UNIMPRESSED DIRECTOR FRANK CAPRA. 
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EVERY SCENE IN A FRANK CAPRA FILM, whether it be a close-up of a girl sitting at the type- 
writer (Barbara Stanwyck at left) or two fellows just rambling along the highway _ 
(Gary Cooper and Walter Brennan with the director, above) must be realistic, no mat- 
ter how painstaking the detailed production setup, no matter how high the overhead. 


DOE MEET JOHN DOE HIMSELF 


GARY COOPER, WHO WENT TO TOWN AS “MR. DEEDS,” 
NOW PORTRAYS AN AVERAGE CITIZEN OUT OF A JOB 


FIRED FROM HER Jos when her newspaper is streamlined; Reporter THIS CAPRA TOUCH WAS SENSATIONAL in It Happened One Night, is 
Ann (Barbara Stanwyck) wreaks vengeance on an office boy, writes repeated for more laughs. The Colonel (Walter Brennan) and his 
her final column in the form of a letter denouncing bad govern- ex-ball player friend (Gary Cooper) are going to town for jobs. 
ment, threatens to commit suicide in protest, signs it “John Doe.” Needing a “John Doe,” the paper chooses the ex-baseball player. 


WHILE JOHN DOE BECOMES AN IDOL because he represents the average SIGNIFICANT OF BIG BUSINESS and corrupt politics vs. the average 
man out of a job and looking for one, he still dreams of getting his citizen, the newspaper publisher (Edward Arnold) double-crosses 
arm fixed, playing ball again. Typical Capra stunt is having John John Doe to save his own financial scalp. Motivated by hysteria, 
Doe illustrate how he used to play baseball, indoors, with no ball. the crowds denounce John Doe, only his real friends stand by. 


OF ALL HOLLYWOODITES, GARY COOPER IS MOST LIKE THE JOHN DOE HE’ PERSONIFIES ON THE SCREEN. 


“But | only gave it a twist." 


"She's shy—this is her first milking!” 
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HE can’t sing; she can’t dance; she’s fresh out of oomph— 


in fact, she has none of the applied acting techniques 


jerked into pliable youngsters by movie-struck mothers who 
wishfully picture their offspring as future movie greats. She 
has none of the simpering sweetness of Shirley Temple in the 
early days of that precocious peewee’s phenomenal career; she 
has none of the hoydenish horseplay of Jane Withers when 
that enfant terrible was making parents miserable by showing 
kids how not to behave. She has nothing—nothing except the 
cutest young personality that ever hit the screen and a mem- 


IN THIS, THE LAST SCENE IN HER FIRST PICTURE, "HONEYMOON IN BALI,” PEANUT LEE CAPTURED THE HEARTS OF AMERICAN FANDOM. 


CAROLYN LEE A BABY FROM THE BANKS OF THE OHIO 
od STEALS THE ACTING HONORS IN “VIRGINIA” 
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ory for dialogue that is strictly amazing. She was born Carolyn 
Copp, daughter of Mr. & Mrs. Warren Copp in Columbus, Ohio. 
June 5, 1934. She became Carolyn Lee when Paramount de- 
cided that Carolyn Copp wouldn’t look so well on theatre 
marquees as, say, “Madeleine Carroll” or ““Marie Wilson,” both 
of whom appear in Virginia, little Miss Lee’s second picture 
and, incidentally, the one that clinches her title as moppet- 
of-the-year ‘in the movies. Carolyn likes stories about her, 
says: “Advertising will make me a big actress like Miss Carroll 
someday, that is why I am always very nice to photographers.” 
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Tracy BARHAM, manager of the Northohio The- 
atre Corp., Cincinnati, discovered four-year- 
old Carolyn in the lobby of a Wheeling, W. Va., 
hotel. Impressed by her personality, he talked 
to Mrs. Copp, took the youngster to buy her 
presents. Their meeting is reenacted here. 


THIS IS THE PICTURE that sold Carolyn to Para- 
mount executives and got her a screen test. 
Taken by an itinerant photographer for a dol- 
lar, CLICK publishes it for the first time. 


Barham overrode the objections of Mr. & Mrs. . 


Copp, and he sent the picture to Holiywood. 


HER MOVIE CAREER ESTABLISHED, Miss Lee hasn’t 
gone Hollywood. She idolizes Madeleine Car- 
roll, imitates her at every opportunity. Here, 
with the help of some flour, jam, and burnt 
matches, she emulates a Hollywood glamour 
shot of her intimate English actress friend. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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CONTINUED FROM PRECEDING PAGE  HoLtywoop came to Virginia 


to make location shots for 
the picture of the same 
name—and was conquered, 
what with “jar flies’ (lo- 


custs to Northerners) to 
ruin the soundtracks with their metallic chattering, and the antics of a ram- 


bunctious Charlottesville horsey set which considered making pictures a lark, 
insisted on carrying thermos bottles full of lemon juice for compounding ‘‘cool 
long ones” wherever they went. Director Edward H. Griffith had his woes. 


SLIGHT AS THE STORY Virginia is, technicolor and capable acting by the princi- 
pals fortified by the support of tiny Carolyn Lee, should put it over. In short, 
Charlotte Dunterry (Madeleine Carroll) arrives at Uppertown, Va., from New 
York. She has. had an unsuccessful stage career, has returned to sell the old 
homestead. She meets Stonewall Elliott (Fred MacMurray) and his tiny 
daughter Pretty Elliott (Carolyn Lee). Elliott’s wife has left him so he and his 


housekeeper are raising the child (above). Gradually Charlotte finds herself 
falling in love again with the South, sees a way out of her difficulties when an 
old darky retainer Ezechial (Leigh Whipper) tells her where $50,000 is buried. 
It is worthless Confederate currency. Ezechial dies shortly afterward (below). 
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ELLIOTT AND CHARLOTTE are attracted to each other, but the existence of the 
missing wife keeps them from expressing their thoughts. Meanwhile Norman 
Williams (Stirling Hayden) playing the scion of a First Family of Virginia, 
falls in love with Charlotte, asks her to marry him. She refuses. It is then that 
Elliott confides to Charlotte that he has a bargain with his absent wife Pamela. 
If she fails to return before the year is up, he is free to seek a divorce. Then 
Elliott gets a letter from Pamela saying that she is coming back to him, that 
he won’t need to divorce her. He shows the letter to Charlotte and she hotly 
accuses him of being in love with his errant wife all along. Charlotte accepts 
Williams’ proposal, and unhappily she prepares for the wedding (above). 


4 
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WITH CONNIE PoRTER (Marie Wilson) a frivolous friend of Williams’ from New 
York, as Matron of Honor, and Stonewall Elliott giving the bride away, Char- 
lotte proceeds with her wedding (below). It is a great social event and the 
F.F.V.’s throughout the section turn out, little suspecting what is in store for 
them. Prior to the wedding Elliott and Pretty have gone to the station to meet 
Pamela, and instead of a living person descending from the train a plain pine 
box is lowered from the baggage car. It contains Pamela’s body. Then Norman 
Williams, the bridegroom-to-be, also learns that Pamela is dead. At the last 
minute, just as the ceremony is about to start, he backs out in favor of Elliott. 
Says Charlotte, happy at last: “You’re my kind of people. Now I’m home.” 


CONTINUED NEXT PAGE 
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No HOLLYWwocpD TINSEL for Peewee Lee. She is 
a small town kid living in a small town way. 
Her home: Martins Ferry, Ohio, pop. 7000. 
From a summit near her house she looks 
across the Ohio River Valley to Wheeling. 


PUBLICITY-CONscIOUS Miss LEE calls on Al- 
bert V. Dix, editor, owner and publisher of 
The. Daily Times and with tongue between 
lips bangs on typewriter “to make. a good 
picture-so that CLICK readers will like me.” 


LEADING WAITRESS IN FERRYLAND, the town’s 
leading restaurant, is one Miss Lee who has 
a regulation uniform and cap. At the moment 
she is puzzling over a double-talk order from 


Charles Mays, owner and a Lee admirer. 


CONTINUED 


MaMa EVELYN Copp and Papa “Pinkey” and 
their talented youngster start out from their 
six room, modestly furnished apartment at 
523 Elm St. Mr. Copp is a ceramic engineer, 
has a good job with Wheeling Steel Company. 


OUR HEROINE sometimes does a radio stint, 
often is heard over WWVA on a daily farm 
program with Bob Reno. Little Carolyn toss- 
es quips back and forth in the radio pro- 
gram, is prompted by Mama in pantomime. 


AT THE AGE OF SIx, Carolyn follows the aver- 
age child’s routine, has no special diet, uses 
no trick cosmetics. She likes Hollywood, but 
agrees with her mother that it is much bet- 
ter to come home between her assignments. 


CLICK VISITS HER 


AS FRIENDLY AS THEY COME, Carolyn cottons 
up to everyone. Particular chum is Postman 
Gomer Davies whom she escorts around the 
neighborhood every day. She also personally 
supervises a local W. P. A. road project. 


REGULAR STOP in Carolyn’s daily trips around 
Martins Ferry is the “Sunshine” Room for 
crippled children in the Elm Street School. 
Here Paul Phillips is showing Carolyn and 
Jeannie Kontras how to engrave in wood. 


aa 


~ Exclusive CLICK pictures by Otto C. Prinz 
THE LAND OF Nop is like the N. Y. subway at 
rush bour. Carolyn has named the larger 
doll on the left Jinx Falkenburg after her 
friend, the photographer’s model, Effie Open- 
gate on the right after no one in particular. 
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CINECLICKS OF THE MONTH 


A GUIDE TO THE BEST IN FILM FARE 
by Herbert IL. Bregstein : 


DRAMA WITH LOVE 


VIRGINIA | biRECTION STORY 
(Paramount) 
L6 iy Fred MacMurray. %& Madeleine Carroll 
%& Carolyn Lee % 
FOR 


raw Director: E. H. Griffith = . : : 


You don’t quent to be an F. F. V..(First Family of Virginia) Sr warm en 
to this sentimental portrayal of life on the plantation, with corn pones, 
Southern gentlemen, suh, and darkies who come home to die. Weep no 


none for Shirley Temple—Carolyn Lee is here to ‘ed : see page 25). 
‘ACTING =—_—DIRECTION on 


PENNY SERENADE at. 
(Columbia) —6oP AN ag 
% Irene Dunne %& Cary Grant & — — FANG 


Director: George Stevens : = 

Now wes the stars of The Awful Truth who desert the zanie 2 HTT 
in favor of the more serious drama. Credit Producer-Director George 
Stevens for refusing to permit this sympathetic and moving newspaper 
tale to resolve into soppy sentimentality. 


BELLY LAUGHS — 


ACTING DIRECTION Pa 
ROAD TO RIO 7 
(20th Century-Fox) 
% Alice Faye x Don Ameche *% 
Je Carmen Miranda *% 


FAR . FAIR i 
Sictrnon, farce with liberal doses of Balzac and The Guardsman inter- 


mingled: Faye-Ameche fans will be pleased to know that Mr. Ameche 
does double duty, playing an American impersonator and an Argentine 
blade. As for us, we’ll take Carmen Miranda. 


DRAMA WITH ACTION 


ACTING 
MEET JOHN DOE _ 
(Capra-Warner Bros.) | $1.8 
tale Gary Cooper %& Barbara Stanwyck »& 


Director: Frank Capra 70PS TOPS 
Anaties in ithe en familiar Capra-Riskin formula (see page 22) of the 


tg 


Op, ACTING 


Masses vs. Big Business and Corruption. Gary Cooper plays the inevitable 
piss ar sure as —_ hardhitting newspaper woman. 
THE WAGONS ROLL AT NIGHT ee 
¥% Humphrey Bogart ¥& Sylvia Sidney AN; 
Director: Ray Enright “camp OFAIR FAIR 
A mos. love tale, played against a carnival background, packed with 
Pa S aoge§ a letdown, never fear. 
TOBACCO ROAD — Sein 
(20th Century-Fox) re 
‘ %& Gene Tierney *% 7 \\y = 
Director: John Ford "000 boop 
It’ : hwo time you got to know Sharecropper Jeeter Lester a sis ina 
Influenced more by the Caldwell book than the Kirkland play, you’ll be 
glad to know that most of the dirt and vulgarity, none of the comedy, has 
a eliminated from this treatment of a major American problem. 
FOR ADULTS Director: Robert Sinclair : e 
Robert Montgomery in another psychological study slenttagt to Night Must 
Fall, with George Sanders giving him a good run for the honors. The “per- 
. DIRECTION STORY 
NICE GIRL 
(Universal) 
* Deanna Durbin ¥ Franchot Tone * 
Now that alee will, soon become a Mrs., Universal permits ‘bes Ata 
Durbin to almost flaunt the physical charms we’ve all long suspected. We 
won't ipa a nance resounding hit, in fact the ninth in a row. 


naive hero in gangling Cooperesque fashion, while Barbara Stanwyck is 
% ACTING DIRECTION STORY 
(Warner Bros.) 
action, suspense and dramatics. With nine lions to enliven the proceedings, 
* Chorley Grapewin > Marjorie Bilal 
rilous brood, if you haven’t already met them at the local opery house. 
RAGE IN HEAVEN , ACTING DIRECTION Ba 
(MGM) 
%& Robert Montgomery %& Ingrid Bergman 
% George Sanders *% 
fect crime” is barely thwarted, but it’s exciting to see how they do it. 
ee 
Director: William Seiter — - - 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 54 
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THE LIGHTER SIDE, ig, Lee Scherl 


DANCE 


DUKE ELLINGTON: Chloe (Vietor)—Through the years the Duke has 
proved himself to be the top jazzmaster of them all. His new version of 
this song of the deep South has a bold, modern harmonic scheme and 
terrific solos for trumpets and saxes. The coupling, Across the Track Blues, 
is almost as slow and, in its way, just as exciting. 


GLENN MILLER: Anvil Chorus (Bluebird)—This fast and swingy tran- 

scription of the well-known Verdi excerpt first made its mark over the 

airwaves—then the. popular Miller outfit waxed it for both sides of a ten- 
inch disk. In the groove for rug-cutters. 


XAVIER CUGAT: Kashmiri Love Song (Columbia)—The incomparable 
Cugat thinks smartly when he takes familiar music like this and beats it 
out in medium rhumba rhythm. Here is all the loveliness of the Latin 
American dance minus the monotony that usually stamps those tunes 
from south of the border. Like treatment of In a Persian Market backs up. 


VOCAL 


ETHEL MERMAN: Album ss Hits from Panama Hattie (Decca) —The lively 
Decca outfit scores a notable beat with these records by ebullient Ethel (see 
CLICK, March, 1940; January, 1941). She uses her resonant pipes to give 
out with Let’s Be Buddies; Make It Another Old-Fashioned, Please; My 
Mother Would Love You; I’ve Still Got My Health, all Cole Porter ditties 
from her current starring hit. Little Joan Carroll joins Miss Merman in: 
the first named number. 


BING CROSBY: I’'d Know You Anywhere (Decca) Bing’s werkecial style of 
ballad singing is wonderfully suited to this plaintive tune from the movie, 
You'll Find Out. The plattermate, Along the Santa Fe Trail, isa ao 2 sing- 

- ing job on an inferior tune. 


JOAN EDWARDS: There Shall Be No-Night (Decca)—Here is a girl who 
is taking a deserved place among the top-flight songstresses. She sings 
this Abner Silver tune with personable warmth and style. Same swell 
vocalizing may be heard, on the reverse side, in Isola Bella. 


GOLDEN GATE QUARTET: Stormy Weather (Bluebird)—Hidden away in 
the “Race Records” section of the Bluebird catalog is this splendid group 
of Negro voices who are a standard fixture at New York’s Cafe Society 
Uptown (see CLICK, October, 1940). This rendition is great spiritual-type 
singing of a great song. . 


SPECIALTY | oe 


KOSTELANETZ: Album of Musical Comedy Favorites (Columbia)—For 
those who like the best in show music played in a lush, ornamental man- 
ner this album is just the ticket. Includes great hits by Kern, Rodgers, 
Berlin, Gershwin, Youmans and Schwartz—as old as A Pretty Girl Is Like 
a Melody, as comparatively recent as All the Things You Are. 


'. ARTIE SHAW: Concerto for Clarinet (Victor)—This twelve-incher is no- 


table for Artie’s great clarinet playing of the “Hot Concerto” from his 
film, Second Chorus. The music itself is only so-so, although a eer 
fans will be on familiar ground. 


CARMEN CAVALLARO: Getting eecditetontad Over You (Decca)—An album 
of sweet piano solos, lightly accompanied by guitar, double bass and 
drums. Delovely for dreamy dancing. 


THE SERIOUS SIDE, by Martin Roberts 


BEST THIS MONTH 


RICHARD STRAUSS: Don. Quixote (Victor). Played by Eugene Cicada 
and the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra. Strauss’s tone poem is based 
on episodes from the classic Cervantes novel, hence the music is full of 
color, pathos and, naturally, a lot of comedy. The bizarre Don is personi- 
fied by a solo ’cello, here played by the peerless Emanuel Revermann: An 
excellent album for lovers of descriptive music. 


TCHAIKOVSKY: Symphony No. 6 in B Minor (“Pathetique”) (Columbia). 
Played by Leopold Stokowski and the All-American Youth Orchestra. Cer- 
tainly this greatest of Tchaikovsky symphonies is replete enough with 
drama, melancholy and outright grief. However, the unconventional Sto- 
kowski finds it necessary to take many conducting liberties, to say noth- 
ing of cuts and changes in orchestration. To this reviewer, therefore, this 
recording is not.an unqualified success, but it should please those collec- 
tors who like to enjoy the maximum in heartbreak. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE. 52 
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"He followed me home, Ma. Can | keep him?” "A patrol got through our lines last night!” 
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The Making of “Pal Joey,” 
Sexiest Show on Broadway 


N PAL JOEY, George Abbott has on his hands the makings 
of a good burlesque show. There are enough dirty lines 


and scanty costumes to make bald-headed row applaud for 
more. But what George Abbott had that the average bur- 
lesque producer lacks was $80,000 to invest in experts and 
sexperts. The result, therefore, is not a burlesque show, but 
a musical comedy which will demand top boxoffice prices 
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for months to come, thereby making dirt pay on a $4.40 
scale. The idea for Pal Joey was not Mr. Abbott’s. Pal Joey 
is the low-down character in a series of New Yorker short 
stories, brainchild of Novelist John O’Hara. He asked Com- 
poser Richard Rodgers and. Lyricist Lorenz Hart whether 
they considered Joey worthy of a show. They did, and pro- 
ceeded to whip up the necessary numbers to make it a 
musical. Then they went to George Abbott, who already 
had produced two successful Rodgers and Hart musicals, 
and in October the producer told Bob Alton to put ina 
chorus call. Girls were picked for their legs (above) and 
not their faces. CLICK sent Photographer Bob Leavitt to 
record the process of dirt being made into entertainment. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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WRITER JOHN O’HaraA has a stomach, and a 
pen, for realism. His Joey is part fact, part 
fiction, a master of ceremonies in honky- 
tonk night clubs whose tongue is filthy, 
who thinks there is only one kind of girl. 


LORENZ HART STARTED writing lyrics for Rich- 
ard Rodgers’ music 20 years ago, manages 
to get young’ ideas by conversing with 1941 
showgirls like Alice Craig. Flexing in ‘back- 
ground is a dancer, Mildred Patterson. 


Me. 


GEORGF ABBOTT DIRECTED the principals in 
the unheated Biltmore Theatre. He ex- 
plains to Vivienne Segal her role of the 
36-year-old Chicago society woman who 
sets up a love nest with young Joey. 


Up THE STREET at the Barrymore Theatre 
the chorus rehearsed, and Composer Rich- 
ard Rodgers gave them a few bars. His 
biggest hit, with Lyricist Hart, was Connec- 
ticut Yankee, one of more than 30 shows. 
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COSTUME FITTINGS, Known as the “dress parade,” took 
place one week before the company went to Philadel- 
phia for a ten-day tryout. Gowns and outfits were 
tried on for the first time, passed on by the produc- 
tion staff, and Mr. Abbott ordered shorts shortened. 


LAST YEAR GENE KELLY, who used to make a living hoof- 
ing in night clubs, played just that kind of a part 
in the Pulitzer Prize-winner, The Time of Your Life. 
Since hoofing is his specialty, George Abbott cast 
{| him in the title role of Pal Joey, and he makes good. 


WHEN SHE WAS CAST aS a chorus girl trollop, everybody re- 
ferred to June Havoc as the sister of Gypsy Rose Lee. But 


ee she studied hard, rehearsed harder, plays.a good comedy 


role, puts over a song and dance with a bump, tosses sex to 
the gallery, and makes the grade as the hit of the show. 
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Exclusive CLiCK photos by Bob Leavitt 
JACK DURANT IS A DOUBLE-CROSSING AGENT, and Joey calls him 
a “jerk.” Miss Havoc, like any other girl who is good for his 
purpose, is a “mouse.” This bed, on which they rested during 
the day and night rehearsals, is not a prop from the show, 
but it is assuredly a symbol of the general level of Pal Joey. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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AT DRESS REHEARSAL the girls worked from 8 p. m. ’til three in 
the morning, the principals stayed later. George Abbott calls 
everybody by their first names, from star to chorus girl. Dress 


rehearsal in Philadelphia was a sorry affair, and the cast went 
through their paces at noon, opening that same night. Action 
pictures taken during the first performance are shown below. 


| JOEY GETS A JOB in a honky-tonk, and bux- 


om Amarilla Morris helps him entertain 
the customers. When Socialite Segal comes 


‘slumming, Joey insults her, she leaves, 


but she loves it and comes back for more. 


THE MASTER OF CEREMONIES and the social- 
ite move into a Little Den of Iniquity 


and sing about it, too) and to keep him 
happy, Miss Segal buys Joey a swank club,’ 


lets him entertain on a higher plane. 


Foxy June Havoc and her “jerk” try to 
blackmail Joey and his mistress, but the 
plot is foiled. Miss Segal isn’t bewitched, 
bothered or bewildered any more, sings 
about it, leaves Joey to start all over again. 


Exclusive CLICK photos by Bob Leavitt. Larry P. Keighley, Don Martin 
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SUCCESSFUL BEAUTY 
FOR BUSINESS MEN 


EDDIE SENZ, WHOSE BUSINESS IS BEAUTY, has put beauty into 
business, too. A theatrical makeup expert, he has gone into 
re-styling of men for business and social success. In his Fifth 
Avenue penthouse, he takes nondescript John Stevens, an 
unemployed bookkeeper, and makes him up for the stage of life. 


THE STORY OF A FACE is shown above. First, Stevens’ mustache 
gets a new contour, exposing more of his upper lip for a youth- 
ful feature symmetry. Next a skilled operator administers a 
toning massage to take away that strained look. Then comes a 
toupe of human hair that blends with Stevens’ own and adds 
new interest to his face. A little expert working in at the hair 
line removes all traces of. a hair lace band. Re-suited, re-tied, 
and re-styled for business (right), John Stevens soon finds 
himself re-employed, thanks to the new idea of Senz in beauty. 
As a result, two men have better parts on the business stage. 


Exclusive Click Photos by Giles-Black Star 
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Y | 8 | fs Adolph Schus, born on New York's” 
: | 3 k - east side, spent his childhood in Lon- 
| 2. : don, returning to the States in a life 


preserver. After World War I he returned to the continent to further 
his art studies, became entangled with an American humor maga- 
zine published in Paris. A book on cartooning about to be published 
(adv.) and his fourteen years as a cartoonist make him feel that he 
-is the better judge of what is funny, and vot the editor. So we put it up 
to you, the reader—here are four of his rejections he still thinks are 
funny ... well! Who’s right, the artist, the editor, or the readers? 


“I'm glad you called ... I've been waiting for eae | AL eaw o fork today!” 
a chance fo tell you something, Mr. Wiseguy!" | | 
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A THOUSAND YEARS OF TRADITION MARCH WITH THE RED ARMY 


WHY CLICK PRINTS THIS TIMELY ARTICLE . 


Under the amazing headline, BETTER WARM UP TO RUSSIA, 
Capt. Joseph M. Patterson, publisher of the influential New York 
Daily News, asked the readers of his daily editorial: “What would 


be wrong with an earnest attempt by our Government to warm up 


our present rather chilly relations with Soviet Russia? 
“We don’t approve Holy Joe Stalin’s malpractice of Socialist 
doctrines. We don’t like his habit of subsidizing Communist nests in 


__ other countries. We don’t care for his self-righteous alibis whenever 


he grabs some more territory like any other imperialist. 
“But what we do approve, and very strongly, is the idea of having 
for us instead of.against us a nation of 180,000,000 people. 


“Joe Stalin is no lily, but he’s more valuable to us as a friend 


than as an enemy.” . 

CLICK does not editorialize, but with American diplomats jam- 
ming the Soviet red plush and gilt embassy for caviar, and officials 
_ Sending valuable machine tools to Russia, CLICK does think it time 

to examine this, the world’s greatest question mark, the strength of 
the Red Army. So Captain Sergei N. Kournakoff, who fought against 
this army, appraises it for CLICK’s readers. As a military man he 
presents a noteworthy yet objective analysis plus his own opinions. 


Sat 
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BJECTIVITY is a major mark of a military, man. As a mili- 
tary man I fought the Red Army for 28 months ending 
October, 1920, and I have been studying it closely ever since. 
The German Army has been studying it too, and evidently 
prefers not to fight. Today, the Red Army is 23 years old. For 
years it has been the largest army in the world. It is the only 
army that Hitler really fears. 

As an eye-witness at the birth of this army in 1917, I 
can tell. you that it did more than a brilliant job against its 
enemies. Some fourteen foreign armies, including the Japa- 
nese, the Finnish, the French, the British, the German and 
the American had a go at beating the young Soviet Army. None 
of them succeeded. 

To fully understand the Russian Army, you must know 


that its traditions start not in 1917, but back in the 13th cen-_ 


tury. The Russian people, all through their history, have had to 
fight off foreign invaders. The Tartars, the Teutonic Knights, 
and the Swedes had to be driven out in the 13th and 14th 
Centuries. Later there were the Liths and Poles, the Swedes 
driven out in 1709 by Peter the Great, the Turks, and, not the 


THE WORLD'S BIGGEST QUESTION MARK: 


N THE RED ARMY SMASH 
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least, Napoleon Bonaparte. My 
great-great-grandfather com- 
manded a cavairy regiment of 
Don Cossacks in the Russian 
Army which crossed the Alps in 
1799 to fight Bonaparte. And any 
history book ‘will reveal that 
Napoleon’s real downfall began 
in 1812, when the Russians and 
the Russian winter turned. his 
invasion into a rout. 

After this long and brilliant 
period, the names of great mili- 
tary leaders in Czarist Russia be- 
come scarce. 

The wars that occurred after 
the Sebastopol campaign were 
not, strictly speaking, national 
people’s wars of defense but wars 
of (story continued on page 43) 


Photos from Sovfoto 


THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, Semyon Timoshenko (right) was born a peasant in 
Bessarabia 47 years ago. The famed Marshal Mikhail Budyenny, with whom he 
is talking, is 57, one of the eldest men in the Red Army high command. Average 
Russian general’s age is 42; family background may be-anything from a fish- 
ing village to a scientist’s study. Officers are picked for their ability alone. 
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THE TYPICAL RUSSIAN SOLDIER is no longer an uncouth, lumbering Asiatic 
Bear. Today 91% of draftees have had at least some higher education. 
Czarist Russia’s soldiers were chiefly illiterate. Men and officers in today’s 
Soviet Army have to study continuously, from economic geography, as the 
men above are doing, to artillery mathematics. CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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FIVE MILLION MEN MARCHING, With 15 million soldiers trained 
in reserve, comprise the statistical Red Army. But numbers do 
not always mean strength. In World War I the Czar mobilized 
15,000,000 men, but they were so badly armed, so ignorant of 
military principles, that 1,700,000 were killed or died and near- 


30,000 


‘PLANES 


A GERMAN AIR FORCE EXPERT, Colonel von Bulow, set the Russian 
airplane production in 1936 at 8,000 planes a year. A year later, 
Wehrmacht, German military publication, estimated the Soviet 
air force at between 15,000 and 18,000 planes. The parachute 
troop technique is among military innovations of Russians. 


18,000 


BIG GUNS 


THE SHORTAGE OF ARTILLERY WAS a key weakness of Russia in 


* World War I. GHQ demanded 14,620 three inch guns and re-— 


ceived 3,538. But the Red Army artillery park today is the 
largest in the world. A Soviet artillery corps can hurl 66 tons 
of steel per minute, to the German 48, military experts say. 


THIS IS THE ESTIMATED STRENGTH OF THE RED ARMY 


—BASED ON LATEST MILITARY OPINION 


20,000,000 


TRAINED MEN 


ly 4,000,000 were wounded. Observers today, including German 
staff experts, rate the Soviet soldier far higher than the popu- 
lar conception. Trained in sports and technical skills, equip- 
ped as the figures on this page show, the Red Army man of 
today is aptly symbolized by the automatic rifle he carries. 


27,000 


TANKS 


MOTORIZATION AND MECHANIZATION Of the Red Army can be 
judged by the ratio of mechanical horsepower to each man. 


This rose from 7.4 in 1934 to 13.0 in 1939. The German tank 


corps chief estimated ‘10,000 tanks, 150,000 military tractors, 
and 100,000 military motor vehicles.” That was five years ago, 


200,000 


CAVALRYMEN 


GREAT MASSES OF CAVALRY are envisaged by the Red Army stra- 
tegists, who have 40 divisions of cavalry. “Horse and mctor” is 
the slogan, even in artillery traction. Tanks, planes, camel 
corps and cavalry are co-ordinated. Cavalry arms include can- 
non and machine-guns. War terrain determines troops used. 


esis Paid pen weapons bet Lt 


AT A TACTICAL DRILL in a special mulitary area, Marshal Timo- . 
shenko addresses hundreds of Soviet officers. These men rise 
from the ranks or take examinations after finishing secondary 
school. There is no caste system and officers and privates are 
often seen fraternizing. Discipline problems are relatively rare. 


‘ 


(story continued from page 41) a definitely aggressive—or 
imperialistic—character. 

When the war broke out in 1914, Russia’s chief mili- 
tary asset was the bravery of the majority of her army’s 
men and officers. They fought fiercely, died gallantly. 

It was not until 1918, when the Red Army was born, that 
the ancient traditions of the Russian Army began to be re- 
vived. For the Red Army, like the armies of Minin and Po- 
jarski, Peter The Great, and Kutuzov, became something 
different from the inefficient masses of the corrupt Czarist 
regime of the last 100 years. 

The Red Army was smart enough not to break with 
those officers of the old Russian Army who were willing to 
defend the Soviet Union. Old Czarist officers like General 
Brussilov, Colonel Kamenev, and Colonel Shaposhnikov held 
places in the leadership of the army with new commanders 
like Voroshilov, a metal worker; Chapayev, a village carpen- 
ter; Schors, a medical student; Timoshenko, a Bessarabian 
peasant; Kotovsky, an agronomist; and Budyenny, a peas- 
ant sergeant of dragoons. 
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ALTHOUGH THE FINNS FOUGHT BRAVELY the military superiority 


: Nearly a quarter of a century has elapsed Since the of the Soviet Army was demonstrated by such mechanical in- 

Red Army first took the field. On these pages, with facts novations as this tank-drawn sledge to shield advancing in- 

. and with pictures, I try to show, impartially, what this fantrymen. Steel armor protected men against machine-gun 
army is like today and how Hitler’s generals regard it. and rifle fire and all but the heavier Mannerheim Line guns. 


Photos from Sovfoto, Acme, International, H. B. Syndicate, Triangle 


THE DESTRUCTIVE FORCE Of Russian artillery was shown against 
the heavily built concrete fortifications of the Finns. In action, 
- the Red Army has always managed to apply its tremendous 
.4 power at the right place and time. The Japanese learned this 
i to their sorrow at the Manchurian border in 1938. Will Hitler? 


A TOUCHING “HOME-LIFE" SCENE SHOWS A BIG CROCODILE FEEDING ON A SMALL ONE. 


OLIVIA is not a large country nor yet a 

small one; it is not the most important of 
South America’s nations, nor yet the least vi- 
tal. It has the problems of most peoples—more 
numerous than some, less than those of other 
lands. It tries to keep its people busy and well- 
fed, safe and happy. But deep in the swamp- 


THE SOLDIER WHOSE SHOT struck this beast dived 
into the water, swam close to the crocodile to be 
sure it was dead. Here he helps his comrades raise 
it from the dark water to the boat, take it ashore. 


lands, swimming lazily about the murky waters is a menace which few coun- 
tries have to face, the dread crocodile. The scaly beasts steal cattle, infest 
bathing and boating waters and swim dangerously close to the rivers’ popu- 
lated shores. To combat this plague Bolivia has called out its army. Each 
season detachments of crack marksmen move off into the jungle, armed 
and ready to shoot to kill. Aiming at the crocodile’s most vulnerable spot, its 
eye, Bolivian soldiers move warily on their prey, fire with speed and accuracy. 


uF 


pera Photos by eeten oo Three Lions 
MEMBERS OF BOLIvia’s unusual “Anti-crocodile Detachment” regard their day’s work 
with satisfaction. Although crocodile meat has no commercial value, it costs too 
much to export the hides of the beasts. Chosen for their markmanship and courage, 


these men help protect farmers from the ravages of the dangerous creatures. 
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UNCLE SAM’S PAGE BOYS 


THE MESSENGERS FOR THE SENATE AND HOUSE 
WORK, PLAY AND STUDY ON CAPITOL HILL 


by EDWIN A. HALSEY, SECRETARY OF U. S. SENATE 


T IS probably safe to say that al- 
most any boy in the United States 
between the ages of 12 and 16 would 
like to be a Senate or House page boy, 
but only 68 at one time get the chance 
and none are supposed to serve long- 
er than two Congresses, or four years. 
The opportunity to associate with 
the nation’s lawmakers is one to 

which any boy would aspire. | 
The boys are chosén by Senators 
™ and Representatives, authorized by 
SECRETARY HALSEY the patronage committees. When the 
Democrats are in a majority, Demo- 
cratic pages scurry through the Capitol’s halls or leap at 
the snap of Senatorial fingers; when the trend is Republi- 
can, there are more Republican pages encircling the steps 
of the chamber rostrum and dashing through the House. 
Mr. Leslie L. Biffle, Secretary for the Majority, who acts 
as floor manager for the Senate, has general supervision 
of the Senate pages. The duties of these intelligent young- 
sters in their blue knickers and coats, white shirts, and 
black stockings, are largely those of messengers and desk 
attendants. Two hours before the Senate convenes at noon, 
they start putting the desks of the Senators in order, 
straightening papers and documents, filling inkwells, set- 
ting out the daily issue of the Congressional Record, and 
placing on the huge desks (story continued on next page) 
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<— Exclusive CLICK photos by Alfred De Lardi; Acme 
A BOY IN LONG BLACK STOCKINGS carrying a stack of documents 
for the desks of Senators is a symbol of one part of a page boy’s 
job. The other part, awaiting call on the steps of the rostrum, 
is shown above in an unusual photograph taken last August. 
Hot weather was the reason the bovs doffed blue jackets. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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UNCLE SAM'S PAGE BOYS continues 


THE PAGE SCHOOL, in the basement of the Capitol, has six teachers. Classes 
are informal, for the boys are running in and out from 7:15 in the morning 
until 8 at night. Civics marks are usually higher than in other schools, but 
the boys do not always do as well in other studies. Their tuition. costs $15 a 
month and the regular District of Columbia curriculum and books are used. 
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SENATE 


AT A SENATOR’S FINGER-SNAP pages like young William Casey scurry on er- 
rands to such places as the document room, where Clerk Richard McDonald 
digs out the required reports and copies of bills. Senate pages boast they 
obey more quickly than House pages, called by a curt cry of “Boy!” Each 
page has charge of four senatorial desks, which he must prepare by noon. 


a 
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THEY WORK 


(continued) printed copies of all bills introduced the day before. 
The boys in the House of Representatives perform similar tasks; 
they have no prescribed uniform. 

Despite their manifold duties the pages must continue their 
schooling. A private school is operated in the basement of the Cap- 
itol.. Classical studies are stressed, commercial ones discouraged. 
Classes begin at 7:15 in the morning and continue until 8 in the 
evening. The pages come into the classrooms when. their duties 
allow them,.and go to work on their assignments. Tuition costs 
$15 a month. 

The pages receive $4 a day while Congress is in session. As they 
sit on the steps around the rostrums, waiting for calls, Senators 
indicate need of their services by snapping their fingers, Repre- 
sentatives merely call “Boy!” While pages are inclined to give at- 
tention to the party under whose patronage they serve, all are called 
upon to answer requests and run errands for Republicans and Demo- 
crats alike. 7 7 

Many of the pages have come to occupy distinguished positions 
in later life. Senator Arthur P. Gorman of Maryland once served 
as a page, then as Postmaster of the Senate. As a Senator he was a 
distinguished leader in Democratic councils. Stanton F. Kalk, first 
naval officer to lose his life in the World War, was a former Senate 
page and so was Representative Donald H. McLean of New Jersey. 
Carl A. Loeffler, now Secretary for the Minority of the Senate, began 
his career as a page. One of the heroes of the Senate pages is Thomas 
F. Baughman, an “alumnus” of the page boys who is now famous as a 
ballistics expert with the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

Deserving pages sometimes get tickets to baseball games, for it 
is not a case of all work and no play. Moreover they occupy a unique 
position and are privileged to witness first-hand the operation of the 
greatest democracy in the world. This undoubtedly explains why 
pages score high in their schoolwork whenever the subjects of his- 
tory, civics and government are taken. 

The most unusual day for House page boys occurred at the open- 
ing of the 76th Congress in 1939, when a girl was a page for a day. 
She was pretty Gene Cox, 13-year-old daughter of Representative 
Edward Eugene Cox of Georgia. Her two hours and 33 minutes of chas- 
ing up and down the aisles in her pert plaid jacket, black skirt and 
yellow hair netted her the usual U.S. Treasury check for $4. Gene’s 
schoolmates at Washington’s Market School envied her, but at the 
suggestion of girl pages as a regular brightener-up in Congress, Door- 
keeper Sinnott exclaimed, “It just wouldn't work out!”’ 


CAULTION:> 
CEP ARMS & FEEF 
INSIDE ‘THE CAR 
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IN THE SENATE SUBWAY, Pages Harris, Owen and Sonnenberg make believe 
they’re riding the_eab of a streamline locomotive through a mountain tun- 
nel. Actually it’s a convenient way to get from the Senate Office Building to 
the Capitol. Although boys’ work hours are only from 9:30 to 4:30, they 


usually spend a lot of extra time around the halls of the nation’s lawmakers. 


THEY PLAY 


THEY PLAY BASKETBALL for recreation at Washington’s G Street YMCA. 
Here the Senate Page Boys Team’s Harry Sonnenberg leaps in a tip-off 
against Newton Harris of the House of Representatives Team. Senate 
players wear no shirts, but at work they dress in more formal uniforms than 
the House pages. Senate pages profess to look down on boys in the House. 


THEY PLAY TABLE TENNIS in odd hours, as Tom Owen is doing here. Neverthe- 
less, their chief conversation is not on sports but on the famous govern- 
mental figures whose errands they run. The shades of Daniel Webster and 
Stephen A. Douglas do not haunt the boys with ghost oratory of the 1800’s, 
but if they did, the boys would call them merely “Dan” and “Steve.” 


IN THE SWIMMING POOL at the Y, Newton Harris and Tom Owen prepare to 
test their athletic prowess in a backstroke race across the pool. To see the 
animated expressions on the boys’ faces, turn picture upside down. Although 
there is plenty of social activity for page boys, families often move to Wash- 
ington to be near their sons when they receive their lucky appointments. 


Exclusive CLICK photos by Alfred De Lardi 


HALF OF THEM LIVE in rooming houses like this one, where Samuel Espy of 
Indiana and Earl Morgan of Alabama pay $37.50 apiece for room and board. 
The calendar art on the walls indicates the inexpensiveness of the neigh- 
borhood as much as the esthetic likings of the boys. The other 50% of the 
pages live with their families or relatives during their page boy terms. 
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UNCLE SAM'S PAGE BOYS continues 


WHEN THE FIRST PAGE BOY was running his errands in the Capitol, 
in the early 1800’s, McGuffey’s Reader was popularizing a max- 
im: “All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.” Endorsing 
this by going social, Joseph Harper of Kentucky here puts skates 
on the feet of Helen Bull at the Chevy Chase (Md.) Ice Palace. 


Exclusive CLICK photos. by Alfred De Lardi 
ON THE WAY TO A DANCE, Doris Saine, Frank Belote, Betty Owen 
(Tom’s sister) and Earl Morgan (at right) look like a young edi- 
tion of Washington society. Seeing Betty home, Earl proves that 
he goes steady with Miss Owen in the same manner as any young 
edition of American life. McGuffey’s Readers had the right motto. 
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“LAUGHLINES” I$ THE LATEST NEWSPAPER 
FEATURE TO BECOME A PARLOR SPORT 


HE English language, as someone once said, is a funny thing. But it is funnier when, 

once every day including Sundays, its vagaries are illustrated with a clever cartoon in 
the famed, conservative but lively Philadelphia Inquirer. “Laughlines,” along with a dozen 
other puzzles and features, gives the reader a chance to divert himself from the news. For 
the best illustratable pun submitted each day, $5.00 is paid; $2.00 is paid for the next two 
best, and all three are printed. On Sundays, $10.00 is paid for the best pun-ch line. Since its 
tryout, “Laughlines” has paid out almost $300.00 a month to readers of the paper from all 


parts of the United States and Canada. If readers of CLICK agree with Inquirer readers 


that ‘“‘Laughlines,”’ of which a sample six are reprinted here, is a funny feature, then CLICK 
will continue to choose a half dozen or so outstanding ones each month for publication. 


“THE THIRD ROUND FOUND HIM 
MEASURING HIS OPPONENTS." 


“NO MATTER WHERE HE WENT HE 


HAD TO DRAG HIS WIFE ALONG.” 


“AFTER RETURNING FROM A HIKE SHE 
RUBBED HER CALVES WITH ALCOHOL." 


“THE BOSS SOLD HIS SECRE- 
TARY TO THE ANTIQUE MAN.” 
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“HE WALKED INTO THE ROOM 
WEARING A SMOKING JACKET." 


"GUESTS IN EVENING CLOTHES DRIFT- 
ED IN AND OUT OF THE ROOM." 


Be An ARTIST! 
$5,210,515 


—at home in your spare time 


The fascinating field of Art offers commercial op- 
portunities to both men and women. Trained Artists 
ure capable of earning $30, $50, $75 a week. We 
train you right at home for a successful career in— 


iL TRATIN 
COMMERCIAL ART tiustRATING 


For 26 years W. S. A. graduates have been ‘‘making 
good"' in Art—WHY NOT YOU? No previous Art 
experience necvessary—our instruction is practical 
and thorough. FREE BOOKLET—‘‘Art for Pleasure 
and Profit’’ brings you par- 
ticulars about our course and 
unusual features included with 
the training. Mail coupon. += 


* : e 
a Washington School of Art, Studio 643T © 
® 1115—15th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. = 
- Yes! I am interested in learning to draw. . 
a» Without obligation, please send me your ¥ree Book, « 
a ‘‘Art for Pleasure and Profit. « 
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.. MONOGRAM.... 
MATCHES made for YOU 


.. are Distinctive, Socially 
Correct and Very Popular! 
Covers of Assorted Colors. 


i 00 Books Postpaid f 
Promptly for 
You'll enjoy having them! 


VAN DORN MATCH CoO., 
Dept. 8 - Ottawa, Illinois. 
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SAMPLE OFFER *Saimples sent on to first person in each 
details. Be firet~send in your Yn One ligation. Get 
THE KRISTEE PRODUCTS CO. 1572 Bar St. Akron, Ohio 


Learn at Home—Make Good Money 
Get facts about job opportunities in Radio and those com- 


ki jobs 
own Radio businesses. Many make $30, $40, $50 a week. 
Many make $5 to $10 a week extra fixing radios in spare 
time while learning. Find out what Radio offers you. 
Mail coupon, Get 64-page book ‘‘Rich Rewards in Radio.’’ 


j MR. J. E. SMITH, President, Dept. 1CE2 | 
National Radio Institute, Washington, dD. C. 

| Mail me your book FREE. (No salesman will call. : 
i Please write plainly.) AGE..... i 
| NAME eeeene e@eeseeveaeenee *e@eeeeeaeeeneeneeeneeee eeeeecee | 
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Now you can know at sight 
60 of the latest airplane ~ 
types you read about and £ 
see in movies! This amaz- § 
ing 64-page booklet gives % 
pictures, with specification 
and performance charts, of 
U. S. Boeing, Curtiss, Brit- 
ish Spitfire, German Stuka, 
Italian Breda, Russian 
ARK-3, Japanese Mitsu- 
bishi and other famous 
fighting, commercial and 
private planes. Send cou- 
pon with only 10c. 


| ” Ly aes 
| Dept 743 37 West 47th St., New York “4d 

| Yes, I want. the illustrated booklet ““‘WINGS OF 
i THE WORLD.” Send it, postpaid, without obliga- 
t tion on my part, I enclose a dime. 
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CLICKS AND CLUCKS 


WHAT THE READERS SAY 
WHETHER THEY AGREE 
WITH US OR NOT 


QUAKE IN THEIR BOOTS 


Your story on the possible if not prob- 
able invasion of the U.S. by the Japs 
(February issue) was enough to make 
a person quake in his boots. What is 
the point of having such an article 
in a magazine supposedly devoted to 
good humor and enjoyment? Why 
scare your readers to death—the 
headlines provide enough unpleas- 
antness these days. 


E. L. Roberts, San Francisco, Calif. 
Your splendid article on the possible 
war between the Japanese and U. S. 
is a fine bit of business. If more mag- 
azines warned blissfully ignorant 
American citizens of such a possi- 
bility and aroused them to action 
NOW, such a thing could not hap- 
pen. Keep up this sort of work—it is 
valuable. 

A. R. Wily, Boston, Mass. 


BREACHES OF ETIQUETTE 


On pages 10-12 of the November is- 
sue I was pleased to see Schoolgirls 
Study the Social Graces. But the pic- 
tures reveal breaches of etiquette— 
especially so since your article stresses 
that these students have been coach- 
ed in proper manners. In your picture 
showing advanced students demon- 
Strating etiquette to beginners, one 
of the girls seated has her legs cross- 
ed, yet you mention this as not prop- 
er. In the same picture, one of the 
_ students is sitting on the arm of an- 
other’s chair—now, I ask you, is that 
etiquette? On page 11 demonstrating 
greeting manners, the girl seated has 
also crossed her legs—which you say 
is not proper. Perhaps improper man- 
ners loom up like a sore thumb to me 
because I also am a Home Economist 
by profession. 

Mrs. Mabel Swift, Chico, Calif. 


Let Home-economist Swift look again. 
Not legs but ankles are crossed. And 
erossed ankles are sanctioned by even 
social blue-stockings.—Ed. 


SALESMAN’S SALVO 


The cover on your January CLICK 
caught my eye and [ bought the copy, 
my first issue. I did find it interesting 
and as I am a salesman and like to 
know when customers enjoy the prod- 
uct I sell Iam taking this opportunity 
to say that in the future you have an 
additional reader. 

E. D. Kidd, Miami, Fla. 


_ CONTINUED ON PAGE 52 
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THE READERS’ 
PICTURE ALBUM 


UT in Nebraska where corn fields 
stretch across the horizon in rip- 


pling green waves, CLICK-Reader E. 
K. Langevin of the Omaha World 
Herald discovered that there are 120 


OUTSIDE THE CHURCH OF THE ASSUMPTION, 
Nebraska farmers and their wives gather 
to see the corn carried into the simple 
church, in preparation for the ceremony. 
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GOD'S 


small plots devoted to God and the 
Catholic Church. ‘‘God’s Acres,” the 
farmers Call these small sections of 
land on which they raise corn, donate 
it to the Church of the Assumption 


“te 


A CARAVAN OF TRUCKS, Cars, tractors and trailers moves slowly into Dwight, Nebraska, bear- 
ing corn for “God’s Acres Day.” The corn, blessed by the priest when it was planted, was 
raised with special care. It is the people’s offering toward paying off the school’s $60,000 
debt. From far and wide the people gather to join Father Bauer in the religious ceremony. 
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FATHER BENEDICT BAUER gives his blessing 
to two Kneeling church trustees, Frank 
Shonka and Joseph Kobza, who have 
brought in the first crops to the church. 
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at Dwight, to pay off the debt of 
St. Mary’s School. On “God’s Acres 
Day” Mr. Langevin photographed the 
farmers taking the yield from the spe- 
cial acres to the church where, each 


NEBRASKA CATHOLICS PAY 
A SCHOOL DEBT IN CORN 


year, a special religious ceremony is 
held. The corn, sold later at auction, 
brought $875 last year. This year it is 
expected to do even more toward pay- 
ing off St. Mary’s School’s. debt. 


LIFE 


Guarantee Re 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


INSURES FROM 
2 TO 6 MEMBERS 
OF YOUR FAMILY 

INA SINGLE . 


When tragedy breaks up yourfamily group, you'll need 
ready cash to meet the added cmpemees. Be prepared 
by having every member of your family insured. Fam- 
ilies living anywhere in 


_ For Travel Accidental 
Death 


The above figures repre- 
sent the amount of in- 
surance provided by the 
Guarantee Reserve Pol- 
icy on a typical average 


teen | 


United States can get life 

protection for 2, 3, 4,5 or 

6 members of their family 

in a single policy costing 

only $1.00 per month. 

MEN, WOMEN, CHILDREN 
Ages 1 to 75 


The policy can include 
children, parents, grand- 
parents and in-laws...com- 


No Medical Examination 


The coupon below will 
bring you information on 
how to get the policy for 


FREE inspection. 
NO AGENT WILL CALL 


SEND NO MONEY 
MAIL COUPON FOR DETAILS 


family of five persons. 


t GUARANTEE RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE CO. i 
Guarantee Reserve Bullding, Dept. SOC, t ind. § 
! Gentlemen: Without obligation, please send me at | 

§ once complete information on how to get your Family j 

{ Life Policy for FREE inspection. " 
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SAME TIME... 
and glossy. Permits PERMANENT Wave, 


Shampoo .. DYE 
Beautiful-Even- . 

LASTING Shades. 4 Yy 
SHAMPOOS and 

will not wash out, 

leaves scalp clean, 

Let us CONVINCE YOU! 
Write for FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS 


DYES HAIR AT 
hair soft, smoot 
RHODES CO. 39 CANAL ST. LOWELL, MASS. 
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YOU CAN influence others with 
your thinking! Learn to impress 
others favorably——get across your 
ideas. Let the Rosicrucians show 
you how to use the power of mind. 
For free book write Scribe G. B. N. 


The ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) od 


San Jose, California 
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MAGIC DISC Works o 
Any Electric Light Socket 


MILLIONS of homes, stores and 
offices everywhere need SPEED 
KING — the new, amazing Water 
Heater—that heats water boiling hot so fast it takes your 
breath away. No muss! No waste of time or fuel! Just a 
simple ‘‘plug-in’’ at any 110-volt light socket—and presto 
.,.. just the amount of hot water you need for washing, 
for shaving, for dish-washing. CHEAPER because you 
don’t have to heat gallons when you need only a few 
quarts. FASTER because the intense electric heat goes 
directly into the water. Sells fast on a 60-second demon- 
stration. Small in size—fits the pocket, easy to carry, 


SAMPLES for AGENTS 


I WANT you to know the almost un- 
canny heating action of this speedy 
water-heating invention. Write quick 
for my Sample offer—a postcard will 
do. Get an actual sample SPEED 
KING for making demonstrations. You 
can make plenty of cash as my agent, 
HURRY! Big season starting now. 
SPEED KING solves the hot water problem when fur- 
maces shut down. Act quick and I'll show you how to 
make the fastest money of your life. L. B. Patterson, Pres. 


Send No Money!—Just your name. 


NU-WAY MFG. COMPANY 


Dept.263. WALNUT BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 
REAR ONTENIENTE, 


6 . 
Demonstration 


B Amazes Housewives 


\ 


WITH POMP AND CEREMONY Father Bauer blesses the prize ears of corn before the altar, 
gives thanks with his parishioners for the harvest. Many of the farmers give not only the 
crops from their ‘““God’s Acres” but part of their regular crops as well. After the ceremony 
the corn is put in cribs and the-people join in celebration of the harvest, sing and dance. 


THE READERS' PICTURE ALBUM is devoted to photographs which readers send in. Regular professional rates are 
paid for pictures or sequence of pictures used. If your contribution tells a rounded story, it may be printed else- 
where in the magazine. CLICK assumes no responsibility for photographs sent in, which must include return postage. 


\NINE 
sit HYGIENE 


ADVANCED 
AMAZINGLY 


Safe, 
modern 
method 

gives hours 
of medication 


N all sides, women are turning to an amaz- 

ing safe way in feminine hygiene. A way 
that is not only dainty and safe—but gives con- 
tinuous medication for hours without use of 
poison. And actually kills germs at contact. 


Called Zonitors—these dainty, snow-white 
suppositories spread a greaseless, protective 
coating. To kill germs, bacteria on contact. To 
cleanse antiseptically. To deodorize—not by 
temporarily masking—but, by destroying odor. 


Zonitors are most powerful continuous-ac- 
tion suppositories. Yet entirely gentle to deli- 
cate tissues. Non-caustic, contain no poison. 
Don’t burn. Even help promote healing. 


Greaseless, Zonitors are completely remov- 
able with water. Nothing to mix, no apparatus 
needed. Come 12 in package individually sealed 
in glass bottles. Get Zonitors at druggists. Fol- 
low this amazingly safe way in feminine hygiene 
women are raving about. 


revealing booklet, sent in plain envel- 
FR EE ope. Write to Zonitors, 370 Lexing- 
ton Ave., Dept. 3319A, New York City 


CLEARSIGHT 


New miracle product protects windshields, eye 
glasses, show windows, mirrors and windows from 
fog, frost, steam or mist. Glass cleaned with 
CLEARSIGHT remains clear and clean in rain 
and fog. Mail 10c and 3c postage for 1 stick, 25c 
and 6c postage for 3 sticks, to 


CLEARSIGHT COMPANY, Dept. C., 
112 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 


LEG SUFFERERS 


Why continue to suffer without attempt- 
ing to do something? Write today for New 
Booklet—‘‘THE LIEPE METHODS FOR 
HOME USE.” It tells about Varicose 
Ulcers and Open Leg Sores. Liepe Methods 
used while you walk. More than 40 years of 


4 success. Praised and en- 
dorsed by multitudes. FREE 
LIEPE METHODS, 3284 N. Green Bay Ave., 
Dept. C-41. Milwaukee, Wisconsin. BOOKLET 


PSORIASIS 


““EN-EX” clears skin and sealp of eruptions, and 
blotches. NO Stain, NOT Greasy. Results or money 


back within two we eks. 
Sent postpaid or C.0.D. 
Send for FREE Booklet 
~ and CHART explaining 


how to remove ae in “ DAYS. Don’t DELAY! 
Write TODAY! “EN ** Ca., 608 Soc. for Sav. 
Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


CATARRH aoe 


DUE TO NASAL CONGESTION 

GET RELIEF OR YOUR MONEY BACK! Hall’s 
*“*T'wo-Method’’ Treatment will relieve stuffed-up 
nose, sinus headaches due to congestion and help 
clear throat of sticky phlegm or we will refund 
your money! Soothes hot, irritated nasal passages. 
Ask your druggist. Send eard for FREE Chart 
of .diet rules, information about Catarrhal conges- 
tion and money-back offer, 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Dept. 44, TOLEDO, OHIO 


Nervous, Weak 
Ankles Swollen 


Excess acids, poisons and wastes in your blood are re- 
moved ehiefly by your kidneys. Getting Up Nights, Burning 
Passages, Backache, Swollen Ankles, Nervousness, Rheumat- 
i¢ Pains, Dizziness, Cireles Under Eyes, and feeling worn 
vut, often are caused by non-organic and non-systemic Kid- 
ney and Bladder troubles. Usually in such eases, the very 
first dose of Cystex goes right to work helping the Kidneys 
flush out excess acids and wastes. And this cleansing, puri- 
fying Kidney action, in just a day or-so, may easily make 
you feel younger, stronger and better than in years. A 
- printed guarantee wrapped around each package of Cystex 
insures an immedtate refund of the full cost unless you are 
completely satisfied. You have everything to gain and 
nothing to lose under this positive money back guarantee 
so get Cystex from your druggist today for only 35¢. 
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CINECLICKS CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30 


POLITE COMEDY 


O ® ACTING —_ DIRECTION -_ 
TOPPER RETURNS 
(Hal Roach) nee. 
% Joan Blondell ye Roland Young *% 
¥%& Carole Landis % 
FOR ADULTS Director: Roy Del Ruth FAIR 


In which the famous characters created by the late Thorne Smith are ° 


carried still further into the realm of ectoplasmic high-jinks. Not content 
with a veritable deluge of ghosts, the writers have woven a spine tingling 


murder mystery, all of which ought to keep you in stitches and shudders. 


ADVENTURE ~ 


Sek 


THE WHOLE FAMILY 


This is Billy The Kid month, with veteran Bob Taylor vieing sa new- 
comer Jack Beutel (see below) for top honors in portraying the hard riding 
scourge of Lincoln County, New Mexico. Its a pity the Hays office made 
them liquidate the Kid at the end—a nobler fellow you’d never hope to meet. 
. DIRECTION =—-STORY 

%& Jack Beutel x Jane Russell *% 


4 ~ Ak Mw 
> Thomas Mitchell x Walter Huston %& 


FAMILY Director: Mr. Hughes | "000 6000 G00? 


DIRECTION Piss 


BILLY THE KID 
(MGM) 
%& Robert Taylor ye Brian Donlevy *% 


. Director: Frank Borzage 


my ACTING 
THE OUTLAW cp 


(Howard Hughes) 


More of Billy The Kid (see above) and chiefly notable for bringing million- 
airman Howard Hughes.back to the film wars after a nine-year lapse. Well 
fortified by such dependables as Thomas Mitchell, Walter Huston and Gregg 
Toland’s photography, Mr. Hughes gambles on two exciting youngsters in 
the lead roles, both of them making their screen debuts, and on his own 
direction. We liked them all. 


DISCLICKS 


THE SERIOUS SIDE (CONTINUED) 


ALSO RECOMMENDED 


-SCHUBERT: Fantasie (transcribed for piano and orchestra by Liszt) (Co- 


lumbia). Played by Edward Kilyeni and Symphony Orchestra conducted 
by Selmar Meyrowitz. Liszt has transcribed this Schubert piano work into 
an imposing concerto, full of fire and melody. Well played and well re- 
corded, it should have wide appeal. 


RACHMANINOFF: Eleven Piano Pieces (Victor). Played by the composer. 
Another album in Victor’s current Rachmaninoff series. The dynamic Rus- 
sian plays his short piano works—preludes, etudes, moment musical, etc. 
—with power and zest. 


MORTON GOULD: Foster Gallery (Victor). Played by Arthur Fiedler and 
the Boston “Pops” Orchestra. Young Morton Gould is one of the most 
talented of America’s composers and arrangers who has developed an 
orchestral idiom all his own. This adaptation of beloved Stephen Foster 


tunes is no mere medley but a truly creative effort. Not for purists. 


BRAHMS: Variations on a Theme of Haydn 
BACH: Jesu, My Heart’s Joy : 


GLUCK: Gavotte (Columbia). Played by Bartlett and Robertson, duo- 
pianists. More familiar is the orchestral version of the great Haydn Vari- 
ations (which has been notably recorded by Toscanini and the N.-Y. Phil- 
harmonic) but the composer’s arrangement for two pianos is highly effec- 
tive in its own way and makes a fascinating comparison. This performance 
is by two artists at the top of their field. The Bach and Gluck pieces are 
on a single ten-inch disc. Listen to them and be thoroughly captivated. 


“SERVICE TO READERS 


Many CLICK-reading music lovers have written in to the Disclicks Department with queries 
on records and artists they have heard about and been unable to trace. The record reviewers 
have in all cases been able to be helpful to these readers. Other CLICK readers may’ wish 
to take advantageof this service. If they will address their problems to Disclicks Editor, 
CLICK, 400 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, they will receive a prompt 
reply. Reservation: lengthy exchanges of ideas can not be undertaken. 


CLICKS AND CLUCKS 


CONTINUED 


FRIEND SHARKEY 

I took great interest in your article 
by former heavyweight champ Jim 
Jeffries in your January issue entitled 
Today's Boxers. Jim stated, ‘Tom 
Sharkey gave me my toughest fight.” 
I can remember that twenty-five- 
round affair as if it were yesterday. 
Just last night in Oakland, Calif., 
friend Jeffries and I talked over old 
times. — 3 

Tom Sharkey, San Francisco, Calif. 


EGG ERROR 

I enjoy your magazine very much, but 
I wish you wouldn’t make such errors 
as the following: On page 46 of the 
December issue you show a picture of 
Norman Thomas, Socialist, being 
egged while delivering a speech. You 
say he is speaking in Jersey City. 
Anyone who knows Newark could see 
that Thomas is delivering the speech 
in Military Park, Newark, N.. J. 
Eugene Geiser, Newark, N. J. 


CLICK bows its head, admits to its 
eagle-eyed readers who wrote in, that 
Newark, not Jersey City, was the 
scene of the egg-tossing —Ed. 


CHEERS AND CATCALLS FOR BATA 


Congratulations for daring to do an 
expose on Shoe-manufacturer Bata 
and his nefarious business methods. 
The documents you showed in proof 
of your statements made it more than 
“just another” Nazi scare story. They 
proved, to me at least, that our gov- 
ernment should get on its toes and 
watch men like Bata, who will under- 
mine our democracy if given a chance. 
E. L. Jenkins, New York City. 


NOBLE OBJECTORS 


So the Army makes better men of the 
boys it drafts, does it—as General 
White said in your article in the Jan- 
uary CLICK, Democracy in the Army. 
And the whole draft idea is a fine one 
—according to you. I say, ‘‘“Baloney!”’ 
There ought to be a medal of honor- 
for those eight noble Conscientious 
Objectors of New York and others like 
them who stick to their principles in. — 
the .face of derision and imprison- 
ment. Are CLICK readers all too yel- 
low to admit, like these boys, that 
some of them hate conscription in 
peace-time? 

R. E. Land, New York City, N. Y. 


There is, in the Selective Service Act, 
provision made for Conscientious Ob- 
jectors who have registered. The New 
York boys, however, refused to regis- 
ter, thus making themselves liable for 


imprisonment.—Ed. 
lech tet 


s’S eratching “27: 


For ‘quick relief from Ae oye of eczema, pimples, ath- 
lete’s foot, scales, scabies, rashes and other externall 

caused skin troubles, use msg tore cooling, anti- 
septic, liquid D.D.D, Prescription. Greaseless, 
stainless. Soothes irritation and quickly stops intense 
itching. 35c trial bottle proves it, or money back. Ask 
your cneent today for D. D. D. PRESCRIPTION. 


TEETH 


As Low As $7.95 
Per Plate. DENTAL 
PLATES madein our 

wn laborat from YOUR Personal im 
M [ANSHIP an and MATERIAL GUARANTEED or PURCHASE _ 
PRICE refunded. We take this risk on Posed 60-day trial offer. 


rd for FREE 
Any Money ™ material Lempert hae 
our LOW PRICES. DON’T PUT IT OFF —Write us t 
BRIGHTON-THOMAS Dental ‘shanna (inec.). 
Dept. 590 6217 S. Halsted Street, Chicago, Hl. . 


AREPLY TO SENATOR = 
BURTON K. WHEELER —coxrmuso 


werch ll, 1936 
HAT KIND of man is Deanna 
eae _ Durbin’s husband - to - be? 
us eee oe soviet passe You’ve seen Vaughn Paul in gos- 
go Hast, 2th — sip photos with Deanna (right). 
ue Now meet him as an individual; 
pear ur. Lev! see ranseript see him through the eyes of an 
qour tetver encroeing gore enclosing Ue intimate friend. In this exclusive 
mentioned wnat 7OU sno otbat OOF photo-story, Vaughn tells Screen 
of ay Kew York opeech gved. Preece 20m aaa Guide the plans he and Deanna 
ain ene erenaing vo 8 have made for their wedding and 
. in @ 
iy rovare oat Your apt vo have a cons seen re ig for their home and 
saved. 1 would 4 th your IN uture. | | 
Ae a cxtanty ror receene Pn ousentions You'll learn the facts about 
apeech ay revise ond FeUnee _" their families, the reason for the 
iumediate gincerely Youre? difficulties of their courtship, the 
i gaat behind the rumors about | 
LUKDEER Vaughn’s position at the studio. 
conn Typical of Screen Guide’s unbias- 
| ed photo-reporting is this story 
Nie of Hollywood celebrites as the 
— Peer Ab strictly human creatures they are. 
Si) = 
Sees ER Oe ronk wy 22 
—— 52 eg sagen aemte 
: FORBARD ase guTUALLY sarusrictony Oe of Sen 
annanceWents or wancem INS ess cost E ’ 
ne a PeOrLes ont seventy FAVE paige fn wc FURTHER EV Lundeen s 
aequest nerune Sonor Regret osteo pue To CONVENTION r rest cording to 
F DDRE . 
ew LUNDEED DEER AVAILABLE FOR FUTURE qupli city, rien) is the a 
aps stor HOPE mile PARTY OF HARLED. arso A ns letter 
encacewenT® pee camon eat peCrCES © pe n of th tosta . 
sgt a carbo a e peer eft) j 


(story continued from inside front cover) ganda in U. S. 
We have affidavits and testimony from Senator Lundeen’s 
office staff that this man, the paid agent of Nazi Germany and 
an admirer of Hitler, was ghost-writer for some of the Sena- 
tor’s speeches when Lundeen was waging a bitter fight against 
Great Britain on the Senate floor not long before his death. 
We also have testimony that after these Speeches were 
inserted in the Congressional Record. Lundeen had them 
printed at the Government printing office, paid for by Vierick, 
and they were mailed out under the Senator’s frank at Gov- 
ernment expense to a list of Nazi friends and sympathizers in 
the United States. Furthermore, bundles of the speeches were 
sent to Nazi headquarters in New York unaddressed, where 
they were addressed, and sent out to Nazi friends living far 
from his own state of Minnesota—all at Government expense 
Thus Lundeen was in the position of having a German 
agent write his speeches, which after being inserted in the 
Record of our most cherished institution of democracy—the 
Congress—were mailed out to lists supplied by German agents. 
There was no question but that Lundeen knew what he 
was doing. For he had in his files a letter from Vierick stating 
that Vierick was receiving $500 a month from the German 
Library of Information. Also Lundeen himself wrote to this 
Nazi propaganda agency asking to be put on its mailing list. 
Information which he received from the German library was 
kept in Room 110 of the Senate office building, a private office 
which Lundeen used strictly for himself. 
Senator Lundeen also had been on close terms with the 
friends of the Soviet Union, the All Peoples Party of Harlem, 


and other Communist or near-Communist organizations. Once . 


he spoke before the Friends of the Soviet Union and tried 
frantically to secure all copies of his speech afterward, appar- 
ently fearful it would .circulate in non-Communist circles. 

Lundeen also required “kick-backs” from his secretarial 
force to the extent of about $800 monthly. Thus one of his 
stenographers drawing $100 from the Government was re- 
quired to refund about $40 to him. At present. the Internal 
Revenue Bureau is trying to decide whether to collect income 
taxes from Lundeen’s secretaries based on their real salaries 
or their officially recorded salaries, or of collecting taxes from 
the Lundeen estate instead. 

These facts, though known to us, were not considered par- 
ticularly relevant to the story which has aroused the Senate. 

What we did consider relevant to the principles of 
Democracy was that a United States Senator should use his 
high office to further the propaganda of a foreign and un- 
friendly Government. 


Road 


~The Most Daring 
Movie of All Time 


é¢f\ NE. STORY Hollywood can 

never film!”—that’s what 
they called “Tobacco Road.” But 
Hollywood fooled them. 
The preview of ‘““Tobac- 
co Road” in March 
Screen Guide shows 
you actual scenes from 
the film and the stage 
“shocker” that broke 
all long-run records— 
shows what Hollywood 
has done with the 
much-discussed “hors- 
ing scene” between the 
two lovers. Here’s an 
honest photo-story 
about an honest film. 
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DEANNA 


| SCREEN GUIDE 


Retail Value $3.50 
No-Glare Daylight Lens 


Focuses At a Touch 


Attaches Anywhere 
Antique Bronze Finish 
Brand New Patented Design 


board, type 


as a Membership Gift from 
America’s Biggest Bargain Book Club 


Accept this handsome bronze-finish Readin 


Reading Lam 


Lamp without one cent of extra cost! Its reta | 
value is $3.50. Clamps anywhere with felt- BO 
covered grip, or stands on desk or dresser. Po, a 
Blue-tinted, no-glare daylight lens. Special * . {| | 
adjustment focuses light just where you want ~~, S - 
it. Ideal for reading chair, bed, drawing As ‘ee 
writer. YOURS FREE!—if you “ 3 
accept this offer at once. 


To Prove\What Remarkable Values Members Receive 
We Invite You to 


- EVER before has this offer been made-+the handiest, most useful lamp you ever 
saw, YOURS as a GIFT! To demonstrate to YOU the advantages of mem- 
bership in the Book League of America, you may have this genuine SPOT- 

BEAM Reading Lamp FREE—and you may also\read FREE these two great books, The 
Grapes of Wrath and Pride and Prejudice! 


YES. we will send you BOTH these great books 


—to read FREE! The Grapes of Wrath, now 
selling everywhere for $2.75 and hailed by critics 
as the most powerful, most exciting novel of our 
time. AND also that masterpiece, Pride and Prejudice. 

105,000 delighted readers have rushed to join 
the Book League during the past year because of 
the astounding bargains it offers. Just think— 
not one, but TWO BOOKS for only $1.39. Not 
for each, but for BOTH! 

ONE of the books you will receive is a new best- 
seller selling by the thousands at retail for $2.00 to 
$3.00. The OTHER is a masterpiece to round out 
your library of the truly great books of all time. 
The Book League thus helps you keep up with the 
new books, by authors everyone is talking about: Sin- 
clair Lewis, Daphne du Maurier, Edna Ferber, Som- 


erset Maughamy And AT THE SAME TIME you 
build up a maghificent, uniformly-bound library of 
the world’s greatést works: such as The Way of All 
Flesh, Nana, Wuthering Heights, and others. 


Twice as Much Book Value— 
for Only\HALF the Cost! 


Accept The Grapés of Wrath and Pride and 
Prejudice to read FRE€ as a typical Book League 
DOUBLE selection—to See how enthusiastically you 
will enjoy reading the bést of the old masterpieces 
AND the best of the newt 

Thousands ask how thi§ $1.39 price is possible. 
There are three reasons: (1}, Our 105,000 members 
provide an ASSURED sale, Without waste of left- 
over copies. (2) Modern attthors (assured of a 
quantity sale) accept lower royalties. 
(3) Publishers lend us their plates 
for League editi@ns, thus saving 
members the heavy \expense of type- 
setting and plating. 

YOU NEED SENB. NO MONEY 
IN ADVANCE. You may read these 
two books for five days free. Let 
them PROVE to you that the Book 
League is “America’s Biggest Bargain 
Book Club”! 


Five Days’ Free Examination 

Mail coupon, without payment of any kind. 
Your Spot-Beam Reading Lamp, The Grapes 
of Wrath and Pride and Prejudice will be 
sent by return mail. If you like these béoks, 
and are enthusiastic about this money-sa¥ing 
plan, keep them, your membership will ‘be- 
gin with these two volumes, and the Lamp 
is yours to keep FREE. If not, merely ré- 
turn.Lamp and books within 5 days and youk 
membership will be canceled. 

But we have only a limited supply. _ So 
mail coupon today! See for yourself NOW 
how the Book League brings you big savings 
on modern books you want to read—and how, 
at the same time, it also builds for you a 
beautiful library of the world’s masterpieces! 
BOOK LEAGUE OF AMERICA, Dept. C.3, 
15 West 48th Street, New York, N. Y. 


The Moving 
America Hails 
the Whole 


Picture All 
World Loves ! 


_7~one of the —_ 
est love Stories! 


Original Price, 


t 
famil 
Te 


Promi on 
the ye Milli 


: 
Ons gasped 
tless movi. 


excitement — re_ 
" long as you 


How You Can Save $2.50 Every Month: 


4 —As a Membership-Gift you 
will receive—entirely FREE 
this SPOT-BEAM Reading Lamp. 


month—OW LY $1.39 for both! 
Here are the kind you get: 


ONE will be a newly-pub- 

lished book by today’s big- 
gest - selling authors—such as 
Sinclair Lewis, Edna _ Ferber, 
Somerset Maugham, and Daphne 
du Maurier. These books are 
priced (wherever books are sold) 
at from $2.00 to $3.00 each: 


The OTHER, durably cloth- 

- bound, stamped with all the 
brilliance of genuine gold, will 
be a famous uniformly-bound 
masterpiece for your lifetime 
library. by such authors as Du- 
mas, Voltaire, Oscar Wilde, Vic- 
tor Hugo, and Thackeray. 


Thus you get—for only $1.39 
—TWO books conservatively 
valued at $4.00. Your savings 
average about $2.50 each 
month. And you get this 
SPOT-BEAM Lamp FREE, as 
a Membership gift! 


